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INTRODUCTION. 


Alfred de Musset was born December ii, i8l0^ 
and died May 2, 1857. It was as a poet ’that he, 
desired to be known, and on his poetry his fame 
rests; but of the nine volumes which comprise his 
work, verse fills only two. His plays (of which 
“ Louison ” alone, perhaps the least poetj[c of all, is 
in metre) fill two more volumes; the rest is made 
up of short novels, tales, a few essays in cnticism 
of literature,. acting, and painting; and thd famous 
“ Confession of a Ciiild of the Age.” ^ 

The history of his life is far from inspiriting. Heiqp, 
whom of all writers De Mussel most resembles by his 
lyrical gift and his Ishmaelitish turn of mind, con- 
densed it into the cruel sentence, ** He is a young man 
who has had a splendid past” But Heine summed 
up the verdict of criticism with a kindlier epigram, 
when he said of De Musset that **the Muse of 
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ComedyMcissed him on the lips, but the Muse of 
Tragedy on the heart.” 

The second son of a high official under the first 
Empire, and descended from an old and good family, 
Alfred de Milsset was bom into societ/s inner circle. 
He grew into a pretty, fair>haired, nervous boy, 
precocious in niind, and singularly infantine in 
chara(^r, whose chief delight was to rcpi2&ent scenes 
out of nis “dear ' Arabian NighU’” 

At eighteen he became a member of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Cdnacle,” the centre of Romanticism militant ; and 

t • 

at nineteen published his first volume of poetry, 
which created a scandal and a sensation easily to 
be imagined. Society took up the brilliant young 
author, and petted him as it petted Byron. For four 
darning years he was dandy and poet combined, 
plunging into amorous adventures, gambling, drink- 
ing, and composing in the intervals Byronic verse 
with all .Byron’s 'facility and somethinp^ of Byron*# 
disregard for form. Thus begai] that existence of 
alternating extremes which De Musscw never aban- 
doned, and which his poetry so plainly refieets. 
For the display and glitter of such a life he 
had the love of an imaginative child. In his fits qf 
gloom he would discard his irreproachable costume 
and wrap himself in a huge and ancient ulster, 
resisting consolation with the protest, “Leave 
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leave me in my rags and my despair.” When he 
sket(;h^s with tragic eloquence, at the opening of 
4its "Confession,” a world worn out by the fever of 
• Napoleon’s wars, it is in the modern black coat that 
he sees the " terrible symbol” of an agc'fn mourning 
for its lost illusions. 

No doubt in all this there is much of the artist’s 
love of s>Mx>lism, with something of the ^et’s 
power to see the great in the little, but much too 
of the child ; and all accounts agree that it was 
as a child, and a spoiled child, that his friends 
were obliged to treat him. His monstrous egotism 
is partly atoned for by its infantine unconsciousness, 
and his whole character has the charm of a way- 
ward child. But every spoiled child will cry for 
the moon sooner or later, and it was De Mtisset’s 
fate among the rest The moon he cried for was 
an ideal love ; and the ideal with De Musset meant 
sipiply the unattainable. It is k child’s, fancy, 
changing from hour to hour (Fantasio describes it), 
xuSt the sum of a man’s ordered hopes and aspira- 
tions — not a pole-star, but a will-of-the-wisp. The 
web of his nature is idealism shot with cynicism — a 
qrnicism as puerile as his idealism. It is as though, 
failing to reach the moon, he should determine to 
hiake a Cynthia of the first green cheese ; then detect- 
ing his self-chosen imposture, impart to the world 
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in eloqllent sorrow that all moons were no better 
than a preparation of sour milk devoid of all light 
save what their visionary admirers chose to import 
None the less, it is worth noting that De Musset, not 
contented, ifke a Congreve, with leading the fashion 
and dragging vanquished ladies after his triumphal 
■ car, sighed for a union of souls, and was inspired with 
his serious attachment by a woman^^^io appealed 
first to his intellc ct 

His liaison with George Sand commenced in the 
end of 1833 ; the journey to Italy tpok place in 1834, 
and tlj-2 final rupture in 1835. The story of this trip 
and interrupted union has been shadowed forth by 
her in " Elle ct Lui,” published after his death, and 
by him in the "Confession” written soon after the 
events. As regards De Musset's piwt in the affair, 
both accounts agree in attributing to him the 
perfeft unre«asonablencss, the light-hearted egotism, 
and tho will to' wound at any cost which he hos 
represented in Pcrdican. Butt the crash of his 
ideal, elusory though it was, was a real sorrow 
to De Musset, as a child's sorrow is real for the 
child. He came back from Italy an altered man ; 
none the less, he had profited by the connection. 
George Sand’s robust good sense swept away the 
Byronic affectations of his adolescence; and his 
nl(^t famous work in poetry is directly inspired 
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by the memory of this disappdntmcnt in 1835, 
after two years had passed since the publication 
of his last poem, Dc Musset one night shut 
himself up in his room, lighted with all avail- 
able candles, and decorated with ferns^'and flowers. 
The night thus spent produced the famous “ Night 
of May,” where the Muse appears to recall the poet' 
to his allegiance. She bids him, in words too famous 
to be translated, to find an immortality in the ex- 
pression of his sorrow, and feed the world on his 
own heart’s blood. " The wound is closed,” said the 
poet to his brother ; ” it will never reopen again save 
poetically” — a prediction which he fulfilled (always 
to accompaniment of candelabra) in the three other 
“Nights” (August, December, and October), and the 
no less brilliant poem entitled “Un Souvenir.” * 

Five years of great literary activity followed. In 
1830 “A Venetian Night,” the first of the con^edies, 
had been played and roundly hiss8d. Discouraged 
by this failure, De , Musset did not again brave the 
stage, till in 1847 “ A Caprice” was played with great 
success. Before the journey to Italy "Fantasio” 
was published, like almost all its author’s work, in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, then in its infancy. 
“^On ne badine pas avec Tamour” was tlic first 
thing written on his return, and wc can trace plainly 
in Camille some traits of George Sand’s masculine 
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nature. It is worth noting that whereas in "Fantt^ia^ 
and ** A Venetian Night” the woman is the dU|^t6r 
<;haracter, in almost all the plays of later date it 
is the man who is capricious and passionate, while 
reason and fortitude take up their abode with the 
other sex. 

After 1840, that is to say after the poet had com- 
pleted^ his thirtieth year, begins the (iCasage from 
dissipation to debaMchety. Up to i85l> his work, 
though it shows perhaps inci eased mastery of style, 
is slighter in character, and the stream runs scantily 
and Intermittently. The little proverb, ^*11 faut 
qu’une poite soit ouverte ou ferm^e,” is a delightful 
production of this period ; while ** Carmosine,” written 
in 1850, is perhaps his most delicate and fanciful 
essay*-in sentimental comedy. 

In society he was always popular, and never lacked 
for devoted friends; but after 1850, with declining 
health he lived oti, in the intervals of drunkenness^ an 
amiable and brilliant talker, and the \vicckof a geniu^ 

^e had lived through t^\o revolutions in his 
country, but kept himself always apart from politicui 
action — an inactivity which is emphasised by tlie 
prominent parts played by Hugo and Lamactir^ 
His partial biographer can cite of him no 
tiaits except acts of an unreflecting generosity, aiid 
more praiseworthy sympathy with distress; and tit 
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Kteisiuy conscience that saved his ^Pegasus from job- 
work. 

Yet the austerity of English opinion (so little 
revered abroad) ought not to pronounce too hasty a 
judgment on this incarnation of all that fs disjplcasing 
in the French character to the average Briton. The 
picture of a man’s character is thp history of his' 
actions, unteffs he be a thinker, when it i<^ the histofy 
of his minc^’; or a poet, and it is the history of his 
feelings. De Musset’s actions show him as amiable, 
generous, sympa^oiic, but a spoilt child, who never 
learnt self-denial or self-control, fickle, unr''liable, 
even unmanly. Take him as a thinker, and you find 
that his puerility of ideas is only thiown into relief by 
the magnificent expression given to sophistical reason- 
ings or vulgar, morality; but study the man bbhind 
his works, and you can scarcely fail to prefer the De 
Musset of 1850 to the De Musset of 1835. ^ 

If we do not know him it is not for ?\rant of portraits. 
He is Fantasio avowedly; and Fantasio’s wildest 
pranks were hardly more original than their author’s. 

It is the child still playing stories out of the ** Arabian 
Nights” with grown men and women for puppeta 
When he takes himself seriously he is Perdican ; and 
Rosemberg is a humorous sketch of his first ’youth. 
But in all these earlier plays he loves to represent one 
side of his character at a time, and even, as in the 
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scene between Spar;k and Fantasio, to contrast ii( tviro 
personages the curious oppositions of which he was 
conscious in his own nature. This is done on a larger 
scale in “Les Caprices de Marianne,” one of his 
cleverest pieces, where he is by turns the scoffing 
Bohemian and the sighing hero. In his “ Idyll ” he 
• is Albert celebrating pure wedded love ; he is 
Rodqlphc syiging the pleasures of change. In the 
later plays wc fin i his matured character not shown 
in streaks, but in its dominant aspect. The Count 
has all his mannerisms, if we may trust Paul dc Musset, 

I 9 

but h<v^eprescnts also, like the Troubadour Minuccio 
in “ Carmosine,” the poet's ideal portrait of himself, 
and when the softening of "age had added mellowness 
and worth to his nature.^ 

Tlffoughout all, however, he is the ^samc — ^whether 
serious or^in jest, drunk or sober, sighing or scoffing, 
alwa;^s eloquent, witty, and impassioned by turns; 
always,.and without a ir.omcnt’s exception, always in 
love. , 

ft was De Musset who christened himself the 
“Chil'^ of the Age”; yet in some respects he is 
curiously little influenced by his surroundings. In ^ 
politics he is a Liberal, but by sympathy an ' 

* f- 

^ In playing these and similar parts in Dc Musset's plays, Delaunai^, 
the actor, it is said, used to make up into a startling likeness of the 
author. 
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aristocrat The religious speculations of jiis day 
find an echo in the opening of "Rolla,” which 
expresses the blankness of a world from which Christ 
had been taken ; but I do not think that theological 
sorrows sat heavy on De Musset’s souh* Yet in his 
pre-occupation with such a subject he is no doubt a 
child of the age ; he takes the thoughts and feelings 
that were i/.tjthe air, just as did his own Dupojpt or 
Durand. BJit his religious and moral speculations 
are those of the average Parisian, and only valuable 
as curiosities. On the contrary, as a poet, and as 
a writer, he is, in a sense, as nearly original as it is 
possible to be. 

He was bom into the midst of a literary revolution. 
The Romantic movement had done two great things 
for literature. It had regenerated its spirit; it had 
remoulded its form. It had liberated the vocabulary; 
it had restored the imagination to its rights. De 
Musset, like the rest, profited^ by the /rccdom^ others 
had gained ; but while he shakes himself clear from 
the grip of a purism which weeded the vocalu- 
lary, as a gardener weeds out old-fashioned platks, 
resisting at the same time every attempt to enrich 
the tongue with new terms, he does not, like 
Gautier or Hugo, load his pages with unfamiliar 
words or turns of phrase gleaned out of ancient 
writers. 
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Again while the classical models were as laaf vitb 
regard to rhyme as they were unbending om thd 
laws of metie, De Vigny and the rest of the Romatltles 
sought to re-establish the old variety of metrical 
forms alongf with the disused richness of rhyme;. 
Ec Musset in his first poems follows their example^ 
but after* a short period of discipleship declared 
revoft Ytt, though he docs not shaic iheir idolatry 
of Ronsard and 1 is ** Plciade,” in one of two of his 
songs (’notably Po.tunio*s in the “Chandelier” Bar- 
berine’s, and the lovely stanzas written in Italy, 
“A Sfint Blaize, i la Zuecca”) he has a bird-like 
simplicity and ease that bring him nearer to the 
early lyrists of France of England than any other 
poet of his nation has approached. No other French 
poet of modern times has the note of song so pure 
and fresh.* 

It is by the spirit rather than by the form of bis 
works ^that De^ Mussed- belongs to the Romantic 
school. The canons of poetry c tablished by the 
aufiiors of the “Grand Si^cle,” and formulated by 
Boileau, made lyrical verse impossible save in the 
lightest kinds. The proof is, that fiom Corneille to 
Andr^ Chenier (who perished in the Terror) pot 
a single lyric worth remembering was composed 
French. 

Propriety (“the least of all laws and the 
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iobejwj*'} xletermined that expre^ions of (^rsoinal 
[ feidifig tvere in bad taste, whether in verse or prose, in 
a dram^g-roorn or in a library. Lamartine, first in 
vene ab Rousseau in prose, set convention at defiance,' 
iuid wrote of the subjects natural to lysical poetry, 
which is in its essence the expression of strofig feel* 
ing,just as the ballad or the epic is the picture of 
action. Hci^eforward there was a* new poetry in 
French, whi€h demanded approval, not of the reasoh 
but of the feelings. What is expected of the poet is 
no longer skill in conforming to a set of rules which 
claimed the sanctfon of Horace and Aristotle, as the 
law of the Pharisees professed to represent the canon 
of Moses, but temperament, delicacy, and depth of 
feeling.^ The poet’s art consists in moving, by the 
quality or power of his emotion, kindred feeling jp us. 
In De Musset’s 'stanzas, to the memory of •Malibran, 
which rank with his finest work, this view of art is set 
forth with a rare eloquence. ^ He is Jiimself, ahtl he 
knows it, a poet by temperament, and in virtue of his 
temperament ; joining to an artist’s eye for physyral 
beauty (he drew admirably) a susceptibility almost 
morbid to all manner of impressions, so that with 
him the commonest pleasures and pains assume half 
thfe intensity of passion. It has been said he 
Imitated Lamartine. True, he holds in common with 
ji]is predecessor the intense personal character of his 

8s3 
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work ; 4?ut it is sa personal as to refute the mere idea 
of imitation. 

He impresses us indeed rather by the amount than 
by the quality of his feeling. We give him our 
symprthy, as it were, in spite of ourselves; he* 
fascinates rqther than attracts us. It is the vice of 
his method that, while he makes us feel the force of 
his grief, he doe*s not convince us of th^ worthiness of 
its occasion. He h.i/ one theme, aftd only one, 
though he presents it in all imaginable phases — and 
that theme is Love. I could not understand, he says 
in hi^“ Confessioh,” that a man could have any other 
business than to love. It was, he held, the natural 
state of man to be in loVe ; but as to what or whom 
he loves, that is an affair independent of his will. It 
is li’:e a malady that seizes you — and leaves you — 
by no choice of your own. ■ Love carries only one 
obligation — sincerity. It is disloyalty to feign love 
where^ love has ceascfl to exist ; to cease loving 
would be to shut the heart against its most generous 
eitiotion ; but to change from one love to another is 
as pardonable as it is natural. That is the creed of 
his “Confession"; and it is in a relation of this nature ' 
that he seeks the ideal. 

The truest genius on this view is the power to love 
greatly ; the true lover is born to his vocation, like 
a poet or a cook. But De Musset chose to shut his 
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eyes to the fact that, if genius is inborn, yet n^s 
effort to employ it ; and effort implies will. Genius, 
like love, is an imperious master; but to him love^ 
meant self-abandonment, not self-command. This is 
* the heaviest count against De Musset ; Ife corrupted 
literature with vicious sentiment. He is, argumenta- 
tive, and preaches an inverted Rochefoucauld : vice is 
only virtue in«disguise ; the heresy of sentimentaJjsm. 
It would be* breaking a butterfly on the wheel to* 
reason with his "logic of the heart” There is no 
possible conclusion to be drawn from his tirades, 
save that ginger is hot in the mouth. Yet one^Jhing 
remains. You may deny his premises, you may 
demur at his conclusions, bht you cannot altogether 
shut your ears against his eloquence. George Sand 
in her book again and again testifies to this teraible 
persuasiveness, and he was conscious of it* himself; 
since, though Pcrdican’s rhapsodies break like a wave 
on Camille’s cold logic, yet in,defianc? of everything 
it is the man who persuadca 

His eloquence, his passion, and his picturesquenuss 
are of themselves enough to ensure his fame; and it 
is on these, for instance, that M. Taine grounds his 
famous paneg)Tic. li is perhaps rather as a humorist 
that he would appeal most to the average Englishman. 
Gaiety is what is most natural to De Musset, and it is 
when he writes gaily that his work is freest from all 
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trace ojf affectation Unsurpassed in the lighter forms 
of verse, he has left in hia comedies a fantastic world 
peopled with delightful inhabitants. His longest 
play, " Lorenzaccio,” in spite of fine scenes, is an 
incoherent mass of lurid horrors; but throughout 
most of the comedies gaiety is predominant — a 
gaiety that is tempered with charming pathos, as in 
“Bfibcrine,’ and that passes into njal tragedy in 
“Onnebadme pas • ec I’amour.” lie has wit and 
to sp.ire ; but he has, larest of all qualities in France, 
a humour really Shakspciian — like the humour of 
" As^vou like it,” or “ The Taming of a Shrew.” 

There is something of Shakspcaic’s prodigality 
too in these comedies , the same swallow-like move- 
ment of the fancy, the same ease of flight ; but 
tho,e is none of Shakspeare’s rescivc. Sometimes 
De Musset seems as if trying to shake off the fetters 
of language, and make his phrase keep pace with the 
turns and dactings of, actual thought ; to make the 
words not represent but coincide with tlie play of tlie 
mind. How surprising is the sk'll that dc clops all 
Fantasio’s wayward vagaiies with insensible transit 
tion from one to <he other while relating them 
ingeniously to the plot! And what delicate tact 
again that, amid all this wild buffooneiy of the^ 
intellect, keeps the stage clear of any suspicion of , 
horseplay I 
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As for Barberine, she is ccrtaihly a cousin of 
Portia's. You might read her sermon to RosemBcrg 
after Portia's speech before the Duke, and never think _ 
the worse of it. ‘ Rosemberg's cynicism and his aunt 
Beatrix are delightful. One might say ot* the author 
as Barberine says of him, “ There is not jnuch harm 
in this boy." 

The little comedy of the C ount and th^ Marq^iisc 
holds the stage best of all. Nothing in Dc Musset, 
who makes his proverbs as he goes along, is fuller of 
the phrases that stick like burs. One remembers, as 
one reads it, the author’s reply to Scribe when Scribe 
asked, "How do you manage it? I write with no 
idea but to amuse the peopfe, and yet I cannot make 
them laugh as you do.” “ Ah,” said De Musset, " but 
I write to amu^c my.sclf.” It would be impossible 
better to define the artistic spirit. * 

Except in the farcical pieces, such as “11 ne faut 
jurer de rien,” and “On ne Jiaurait penser ii.tout,” 
these comedies are ppetry throughout, just as " Much 
ado about Nothing ” is poetry. But they are written 
in a style peculiar to them ; a sort of balanced prose 
which combines the utmost finish of workmanship 
with an appearance of absolute spontaneity. “No- 
body but a poet,” said Sain to Bcuve, “could* have 
written that dainty prose,” — the despair of a translator. 

Of his other prose works I have not space to treat. 
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The “ Confession * is interesting, though overcharged 
in style. Occasionally the sublime passes perilously 
mcar the side of the ridiculous. Of his tales, his 
favourite and the best was the story of Titian’s son, 
who, '’fter 'producing one masterpiece, the portrait 
of his mistrcs.s, abandoned the laborious pursuit of 
excellence to devote himself wholly to his passion. 
In depicting this tr-Mson to the caiJ&c of art, Dc 
Musset, then in the denitude of his powers, not 
obscurely shadowed forth the inglorious termintation 
of his own magnificent career. , 

S. L. Gwynn. 
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A- COMEDY Ii\ THREE ACTS, n 


ACT TUK KIRST. 

Scene The Host. 

{A road in pout of a hod<hy. In the htuhi^fonnd a Gothic 

casttcj anw/iji the nionn/itin<) 

Ros. What ! no lodginj^ for me I no blablc lor my 
horses ! — a barn ! a miserable bain ! 

Host. I am extremely sorry, sir. 

Ros. Who arc you speaking to, pray ? 

Host. Pardon me, m> gay young lord. If it only lay 
with my inclination, the wliole of my poor house should be 
heartily at your service. But you are not unaware that 
this hostelry is on tlie road to Albe Royalc, the august 
abode of our kings, wlicre from time immemorial they have 
been crowned and buried. 

Ros. I know tliat well, since I am bound thither. 

Hlfst. Gracious henvcMis ! you are for the wars ? 

Ros. Address your questions to my grooms, and see to 
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Riving me ihc bc'it looin in your rascally hovel and that 
without more ado. 

Host. Oh ! my lord, that is impossible. On the first floor 
there arc four Moravi.in barons, on the second a lady from 
Transylvania, ai.J on the third, in a little room, a Bohemian 
count, my lord, with his wife, a groat beauty. 

Ro’i. 'rum them out. 

Host Ah! U!\ <I<.ar h-rd, you would not wish to be the 
cause ol a poor man’s rii i ? Since we have been at war 
with the 'I'uil. if )ou oiiiy knew' the numbers of people 
that pass through Ik o' ! 

Ros. Well, what do those fi)llv mati.'r to me? Tell 
them T am called Astolphe de Kosernherg. 

Host. That may veiy likoly be so, my lord, but that is 
no t».a'»on 

Ros. You would play at impertinence, I picsiimc. If 
ome 1 laise my wlii[i 

Host. It is not the action of a man of quality to maltreat 
decent lolk. 

Ros. {‘hreaitnui^ hini). Ab ! you would chop logic? I 
will teach you 

.SCKNE IT. 

{The same, ^troi’/oi vatets nm up. The Chevuiicr l/tatLslas 

comes cut oj the uin.) 

Chev. {on the doorstep). What is this, gentlemen? Wliy, 
what is the matter ? 

Host I take you to witness, Sir Knight, This young 
lord is picking a quarrel with me because my hostelry is full 
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Eos, I pick a quarrel with you, Boor ! Quiyrel with a 
fellow of your sort ? • 

Hosf. A felloAv, sir, of whatever sort he be, has always a 
sort of back, and if any one comes and administers a sort of 

cut with a slick to him 

{advancing io the Host). Never vt x yoiiruVlf ; don’t 
be frightened; I will set things to rights. \To Rosemberg.),, 
My lord, 1 give you greeting. You arc 'going to the court 
of Hungary^ 

{Host and valofs ) 

Ros. Yes, Ciicvjlua ; it is my fii',t appearance, and I 
am in haste to gt t tlieiv. 

Chc7\ And you complain, as I gather, of fintling the 
road blocked ? 

Ros. Certainly diat does not please me. 

C/u'V. It is true that tlii.^ little alTair with the unbelievers, 
which we have on hand, is (hawing a monstrous great WoVe of 
people to the court. 'I'hcrc are few men of s[)irit who don’t 
want to have a hand in it, and I myself have taken a part. 
This is what renders us ditVicult pf approach. 

Ros. Oh, as for that, indeed ! I did not mean to stay 
long in this hotel. It was the rogue’s tone that irritated 
me. 

Chev. If that be so, Lord 

Ros. Rosemberg. 

Chev. Lord Rosemberg, I am called the Clievalicr 
Uladislas. It is not for me to sound mv own praises, but 
the least acquaintance with what is passing in our armies 
must make my name familiar to you. Yours is not strange 
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to me. I have met'^Roscrobergs at Baden. {Jtosemberg 

bows.y So if you are only passing through here 

Eos. Yfs. Only stopping for breakfast and to rest my 
horses. 

Chev. I w.i'. at table, and eating an excellent fish from 
T.ake Baiaton, when the sound of your voice reached my 
ears. If you arc not afraid of the neighbourhood of my 
mcn-at-ar.us, ana 'an ol<l soldier’s company, I bid you 
heartily welcome to a plac« at our meal. 

Eos. X gladly accept your offer and count myself highly 
honoured. 

Chev. Pray step in then, I beg of 70U. A good dish 
done to 'a turn is like a pretty woman ; it won’t > 7 ait 

Eos. I know that very w'cll. Plague on it, talking of 
pretty women — {Enicr Uin< and Earberine by another 

door ojihe inn ) — it seems to me that there is one 

L/iev. Yen havi; not bad taste, young man.^ 

Eos. Without being blind Do you know her ? 

Chev. Do I know her ? Assuredly. She is the wife of 
a I’oluvnian nobleman. Tome along and you shall hear all 
about it. {They ^0 into the house.') 


Scene III. 

Ulric. Lai berine^ leaning on his arnu 

Barb. So I must leave you here. 

(Jlric. For a short while. I will soon come back. 

Barb. So I must let you go, and return to that old 
chateau, where it is so lonely waiting for you. 
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Ulric. I am going to see your uftcle, dear. , Wliy so 
sad to-day ? • 

Barb. It is you sliould answer that. You will be back 
soon, you say. If that is so, I am not sad. But are you 
• not sad yourself? 

Ulric. When the sky is heavy like this, with fain and 
fog, I never know what to do with myself. 

Barb. My jJear lord, I beg a favour of you. 

Ulric. W|iat a winlcr is pieparing for us ! * What roads, 
what weather ! Nature huddles herself together, shivering 
as if all living things were gfnng to die. 

Barb. I entreat ^ou, in the fust place, to listen to me, 
and in the second place, to giant me a favour. 

Ulric. What would you have, my life? Forgive me. 

I don't know what is the in.itter with me to-day. 

Barb. Nor I either : I don’t know what is the matter 
with you; and thy, favour you shall do me, Ulric, is to^ell 
your wife what it is. 

Ulric. Why, good licavcns! I have nothing to tell — no 
secret. 

Barb. I am not a^ Portia : I will not give myself so 
much as a pin prick to prove that I am courageous. Sut 
you are not a Brutus cilhci, and you have no desire to kill 
our good king, Mathias Corvin. Listen, we will not have any 
big words or protestations ; I shall not need to fall *on my 
knees. You have a grief. Come close to me ; hero* is my 
hand j it is the right road to my heart, and your heart will 
come thither if 1 call it. 

Ulric. As simple as has been your question, so shall my 

854 
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answer Your fitthcr was not rich ; mine waS| but he 
dissipaleii his property. Here is tlie pair of us, married 
very young ; and wo arc the owners of great titles, and 
very little else. 1 vex myself because I have not the 
means to ma*:c you rich and happy, as God made you 
kind and fair. Our income is so petty; and yet 1 will 
not increase it by letting our tenants sufler. They shall 
never pay in my lifetime more than they paid to my 
father. I think of takn.'^ service under the king and going 
to court. 

Batb. And indeed it is a good plan. The king 
never failed to receive a noblemrfn of merit with 
favour;^ and a man like you has never long to wait for 
fortune. 

Ulric. That is true ; but if I go I must leave you here j 
for, in order to have this house, where we are so hard put to 
it t6’ live, one must be sure of the means to live elsewhere, 
and I cannot make up my mind to leave you alone. 

Barb. Why? 

Uirir. You rsk nu* wVy, and yet wh.at arc you doing 
now ? Have you not just dragged from me a seciet that I 
had resolved to keep hidden ; and wl'i.it did you need for 
that? A smile. 

Bark You are jealous ! 

Vlrk. No, love, but you arc fair ! What will you do if 
I go a\.ay? Will nut all the nobles of the country round ' 
come prowling along the roads ? And as for me, chasing 
a shadow far, so far away, shall I not lose my sleep? Ah, 
Barberine, out of sight out of mind. 
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Barb. Listen. God is my witness flial 1 would content 
myself all my life with the old chateau and the littlc'land 
we have, if it were your pleasure to live there with me^ 
I rise, I go to the kitchen, to the poultry-yard, I get your 
•dinner ready, I go with you to church, I r«Sid a page to 
you, I sew a thread or two, and so fall asleep contented 
on your heart. 

Vlric. Ang^'l that you are. 

Barb. I vn angel, but an angel woman. That is to 
say, if I had a pair of horses we would diive to churcli 
behind them. I slioulil n<jt be soriy if my cap had gold 
trimming, if my skirts were longer, and if that made the 
neighbours furious. [ assure you that nothing makes us 
women so buoyant as a do/A^n ells of velvet trailing at 
our heels. 

l//r/c. Well then ? 

Barb. Well tlicn ? King Mathias caAnot fail^to receive 
you well, nor you to make your fortune at his court. I 
advise you to go there. If I cannot follow you — \^ell! 
as 1 gave you my hand a moincrft ago to ftsk you ft>r the 
secret of your heart, sp^ Uiric, again I give it you, and 
I swear that I will be faithful to you. 

U/rtc\ Here is mine. 

Barb. It is only one who loves that can knoyr how 
much he is loved. Hid them saddle yohr horse. Go by 
yourself, and as often as you doubt your wife, think that 
your wife is sitting at your door, that she is watching the 
road, and is not doubting you. Come, my friend Ludwig 
is waiting for us. 
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SChNE IV. 

The Chei'iilicr. Rosemberg, 

Ro^. I know nothing pleasanter after a good breakfast' 
than witty company in the open air and a free discussion 
on women in tlie proper tone. 

Ypu have an introduction to the Qiii'cn?^ 

Ro\. Yes, I hope a good reception. ♦ 

( They sif dmon.) 

('/lev. Do not doubt of success and you will have it. 
During the last war we waged against the Turks under 
the Voivode of Transylvania, one evening, in a deep forest, 

1 met a girl who had lost her way. 

Ros. What was the name of the forest } 

Qhev. It W.1S a certain forest on the banks of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Ros. I dfnVt know it, even in books. 

C/iev. This poor girl was attacked by three brigands, cased 
in stefl from head to foot, "and mounted on excellent horses. 
Ros. How your woids interest nio I lam all cars. ■ 

* C/iev. I spr.uig to the ground, and drawing ay sword, 

I ordered them lO retire. Excuse me the recital of my 
own praises ; you will undcr.-.tand I was forced to kill 

them all three. After one of the bloodiest combats 

Ros. ]-)id you receive any wounds ? • 

Chtv. One of them merely mis.ed, by a liair’s-breadth, 
impaling me with his lance; but having avoided it, I 
discharged on his head so violent a blow that he fell stark 
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dead. Immediately approaching the girl, I rccognisoRl in 
her a princess, whose name it is impossible for me fo reveal. 

Ros. I understand your reasons, and will take care not 
to press you for it. Discretion is a law for every mair 
who knows the world. 

Chev. The favours with which she (listingiiisjiod me 
must lemain equally secret. T brought Ircr home and 
she granted me an assignation for the lyxl day; but the 
king, hcc fiithCr, having promised her in mawinge t(«thc 
Ilashaw ol CHramania, it was exliomcly cliflicult lor us to 
meet in secret. Independently of si\ty eunuchs, who 
watched over her djy and night, she had been entrusted 
since her infancy to a giant naimd Moloch. 

Ros. Waiter, bring me a glass of Tokay. 

Chev. You can imagine what the enl' rprise was ! To 
penetrate into an unaiqiroachablc castle built on a wave- 
lashed rock and suiiounded by such a ^uaid ! Here, .^yiy 
Lord Roseml)crg,*was the sdicnic I conceived. •Lend me 
your attention, I beg. 

Ros. Holy Virgin ! ray brain is all on lire. 

Ciicv. I took a b'j.it and g.iiiied the open .sea. Then, 
having precipitated nij’self into the waves, by means of 
a certain talisman given me liy a Jlohemi.iii sorceier wlio 
is one of my friends, I was c.ast uj) on the slioro in ail 
respects like a drowned man. It A\as at the hour when 
the giant Moloch was going his lounds on the rampart-. ; 
he found me stretched out upon the sand pnd carried me 
into his bed. 

Ros.^ I guess already; it is capital. 
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OiiV. 'J’hcy l.ivis‘iL'd attendance upon me. As for me» 

I was only wailing, with my eyes lialf-closed, for the 
moment when T should find myself .done with the giant 
immediately throwing myself upon him, I seized him by 
the right leg .and luiiled him into the se.i. 

/w'f I shiver; my hcail (hrobs. 

Chi'v. I admit I r.an some n->k, for at the noise of his 
f.di the sixty cereuhs lan up, sabic in hand ; but I liad 
h.'ulMic time to throw mvicif back on the beJi and appeared 
to be sound asleep. !■ * from conceiving any suspicion, 
ihc) loft me in the loom with one of the princess's women 
to watch by me. 'J'bcn drawing from my bieast a phial 
and a •poniard, I commanded this woman to follow me, 
in the interval while all the eunuchs were at supper. 
“Take tliis potion,” ‘iaid I to her, “and mix it cunningly 
in llieir wine, or 1 poniard ) 0 u on the spot.” She obeyed 
nuv. without vcnliiring to utter a word, and soon, the 
draught’s action h.iving sent the eunuclis to sleep, I was 
left master of the castle. 1 went straight to the women's 
a payments. ^ 

I found them undressed to go to bed , but not wishing 
to, do tliem any harm, I contented myself with shutting 
them up in their rooms and taking charge of the keys, 
which were to the number of six score. Then all difficulties 
being temoved, I went to the princess’s room. Scarcely 
had I reached the th.reshoUl, when I bent one knee to the 
ground. “ (^iiei n (if my heart,” said I to her in a tone of ' 
the profoundest respect. Ilut c.xcubc me, Loid Rosemberg ' 
1 am forced to stop ; modesty make.s it imperative. 
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Bas. No ! I see ; nothing can resist you. Ah 1 hbw I 
long to be at court 1 But where am I to find these unkiiown 
potions, these mysterious talismans, Sir Chevalier ? 

CAev. That is difficult; nevertheless I will tell you ft 
thing in confidence. Look, if you have n^^jiiey it is the 
best talisman to be found. • 

Bffs. Thank heaven ! 1 don’t lack for tliftt. My father 

is the riciicst nobleman of the i ountiy-side. 'fhe eve of 
my departure fie gave me a good round siim.Tincl my^uiij; 
Beatrix (she was crying) also slipped into my hand a fine 
jiiirse that she had worked. My horses arc in good condi- 
tion and well-fed, n>y lackeys vrell-dresscd, and I am not a 
bad figure myself. 

CAct’. Capital ; it is all that is needed. 

AW, The worst of it is that I know nothing. No, 1 
can learn nothing by heart. My hand shakes at every turn 
when I am talking to women, , 

CV/ez'. Come, empty your glass. To succeed in the 
world. Lord Rosemberg, remember well these three maxims; 
See is Know ; AVill is Can ; and pare is M^^ve. ^ ' 

AW. I must have that in writing. The words seem to 
me* bold and sonorous*. Still, I admit I don’t quite unfjer- 
stand them. 

CA^. If you want, first of all, to please the women, and 
that is the first thing to be done if you would do aifything, 
observe the profoundest respect towards them. Si\eak of 
them all (without exception) as neither more nor less than 
divinities. You may, it is true, if so it please you, say 
openly to other men that you do not care a fig for these 
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sani(5' women ; but jonly do so in a general manner, and 
wiihout ever slandering one more thin the rest. 

When you are seated near a pale blonde (on the end of a 
sofa), and you sec her loll languidly on the cushions, keep 
at a distance, play with the end of her scarf, and tell her 
that you have a profound giief. JJeside a brunette, if she 
IS lively and merry, try to lo ik like a man of resolution, 
whisper to her in jjer ear, and it the tip of your moustache 
coiW'is near Aiiough to brush her cheek, tllat i-> ^io great 
haim. 13ut to every \\ “nan, as a lmivcr^al 'rule, say that 
she lias a pearl enshrineo in her heart, and that all iiks are 
nothing, if she lets you press her Ih.'gcr tips. All your 
ways w^liilc about her should be modelled on the polite 
lackeys, who arc covered with gorgeous liveries; in one 
word, always distiiiguMi scrupulously these two parts of 
life : tlic form and the substance — that is the great thing. 
Tlji’s you will fulfil the first maxim: Seeing is knowing; 
and you will pass for a man of experience. 

Ros, Go on, 1 beg of you. I feel a new man, and I 
bless inwardly the chance that brought me acquainted with 
you at this inn. 

Cheu. Once you have proved to' the women Miat, with 
the greatest politeness and an infinite deal of respect, you 
laugh at them in your sleeve, attack the men. T don't 
mean by that, that you snould make a sot at them. On the 
contrary, never seem to concern yourself either with their 
sayings or doings. Always be poluc, but with an air of 
indiflercnce. “ Make yourself a lanty, and you will be 
loved,” is a Turkish proverb. By this means you will gain 
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a great advantage. Wherever you go, your silence and 
your listless way will cause people to stare at you when you 
pass. See that your dress and your surroundings proclaim 
an extravagant luxury. Keep folks’ eyes always on you. 
Never let it enter your mind to show any doubt of yourself, 
for then immediately everybody doubts too. Should you 
by chance have i)ropoundcd the merest nonsense in the 
world, stick to it in the teeth of the very , devil ; let yourself 
be knoo’ied on the head sooner tlian give in. 

Ros. Knocked on the head ? 

CfieiK Yes, without a doubt. In short, behave exactly 
us if the sun and the stars were your private property, and 
the fairy Morgana had held you at the baptismal f^nt. In 
this way you will fulfil the second maxim : \Vill is Can ; and 
you will pass for a person to be feared. 

Ros. What a gay life awaits me at court, and what a fine 
thing it is to be a great lord. 

CJies'. Once approved by the women and admired by 
the men, keep a watch on yourself, Lord Rosemberg. If 
you rai.se your hand, let your fird sword-stroke deal d^^ath, 
as your first glance should inspire love. I.ifc is a terrible 
paiUomime, and gesture has nothing to do with thought or 
speech. If sper-rh has made you beloved, if thought has 
made you feared, let the gesture knf'v/ nothing of it. 13c 
yourself then. Strike like the thundubolt. Let the world 
di.sappear from your eyes; let the spark of life that you 
received of God i.solatc itself, and become itself a God : let 
your will be the eye of the lynx, the nose of the weasel, the 
wanior’s arrow. Forget while you act that there are on earth 
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other' creatures tliail you and he with whom you have 
to do. 

So liaving gracefully elbowed through the crowd that 
surrounds you, when you have reached the goal and earned 
success, you ^in enter the lists again w'ith the same ease 
and ^>rooiise yourself frcsli successes. It is then that 
you will reap the fruits of the third maxim : Dare is Have ; 
and that you .vill be really experienced, formidable, and 
powerful. 

Ros, Ah ! good hc.t’. ;ns ! Jf I hid known that sooner! 
You make me think of a certain evening when I was sitting 
with my aunt Beatrix in the rabbit warren. I felt just what 
you say!' It seemed to me that the world was disappearing, 
and that we were left alone under the sky. So I begged 
her to go indoors. It was as dark as pitch. 

Chev. You seem to me still very young, and you are 
{:'M y in the <iucst for fortune. 

Ros. Il' is none too early when one’s destiny is war. 
I never saw a 'I’urk in my life ; I fancy they must be like 
wilJ beasts. 

C/iez'. I am sorry that important busii-f'ss jircvents my 
gojng to court. 1 should have been curious U- sec your 
first appearance liiere. Meanwhile, if so it please you, I 
can make you a valuable present tliat will singularly assist 
you. 

{Drimufiii a iitlh book Jrom his />ocke/.) 

Ros. That liitlc book ? Why, what is it? 

C/iev. It is a marvellous work — ^a collection, concise and 
yet detailed, of all the stories of love, stratagems, combats, 
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and expedients suitable to form a you.ig man and advance 
him in ladies’ graces. 

Eos, And the name of tin's precious book? 

Cfiev. “ Sentiments’ Safcguaid.” It is a priceless treasure, 
and among the tales comprised therein y.pu will find a 
good number of ^^llicIl I am the Iiero. Yet T mast admit 
to you that 1 am not its owner; it belongs to one of my 
friends, and I could not part with it unless you gave me 
ten secp-ins. 

Eos. 'ren sciiiiins is nothing to stick at. them.) 

Especially after the e\coIItnt breakfast to which you so 
gallantly invited me 

Chev. Nonsense ! a fish, merely a fish. 

Eos. lJut it was delicious. Can you believe I shall 
forget this meeting? It was heaven that brought me on 
this road. So uncomfortable an inn ! damf) sheets, and 
no curtains ! I should not have stayed an hour, had nbi* I 
fallen in with you. 

Chev. What would you have ? One must learn to put 
u|) with anytliing. 

Eos. Oh, certainly. My aunt lieatrix would be very 
uneasy if she knew me to be in a bad inn. Miit wc rr.en 
pay no attention to those miserable d- tails. Heaven guanl 
you, dear chevalier. My horses arc ri ady, and I leave you. 

Chtv. Farewell, till wc meet ag.-’in; don’t forget me. 
If you should have dealings with the Voivode, be is a 
near relative of mine, and 1 will remember you. 

Eos. Count me for your very humble servant. 

{Exeunt.) 
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k't l A'K 1. - / f/c Qun‘n. UInc. Acvera / k out lifn. 

% 

{7 /it' I 'urf. A .i.'. V tfi'/i . ) 

7'/it; Qturn. ^Vclcomc, Count LMrir. 'I’hc king, our 
spouse, ».'s at this nioincnt dctainctl far from us by a too 
long and cruel war, which has cost our youth a rich 
portion of its noble blood. It is a sad pleasure to see 
them thus ready still to shed yet more of it; but yet a 
plwy.ure it is, and a glory too for us. The scions of 
IJohemia's'and of Hungary\s foremost ht^uses have filled 
our hearts with pride and martial spirit by rallying round 
the 'ihronc. Whatever be a warrior’s fate, who is it would 
dare deplore it? Not ourself, who am (lUi-en, Ulric, nor I 
wh^o was a daughter of Aragon. I knew your (.-Iher aVcII, 
and your young face speaks to me of the past, rherefore 
live here like the son of a cherished memory. We will 
speak Of you this evening to the chancellor : have patience, 
it is I who will answer for you to him. Under these 
auspices you will be received by the king. Since our 
clarions woke you in your castle, and since from the depths 
of your seclusion you came in quest of our dangers, we 
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will not let you repent of having been brave and faithful : 
in pledge of this here is our royal hand. 

{Ulric kisses her hand^ then withdraws apart. Exit 
the Queen.) 

1st Courtier, 'I'here is a man belter received at his 
first sight of our queen than we who arc .thirty years in 
attendance. 

2nd Conrti^*", Let us address him and learn who is. 

ist Court: 'r. Have you not heard? lie is the Count 
Ulric, a Bohemian nobleman. He is seeking his fortune, 
as a young huibniid who w.inti money to pay tlie piper for 
his wife to dance to. 

2nd Courtier, Do they say his wife is pretty? 

isi Courtier. Cliarmmg; the pearl of Hungary. 

2nd Courtief. ll’hat is that other young man tripping 
past there so hurl iedly? * 

jst Courtier, ,1 don’t know him. ’lie is., one more 
new-comer. The king’s liberality draws this way all the 
flies who arc in quest of a ray of sunshine. 

{Enter Rosember};,) 

znd Courtier, TliiStOne seems to me a gay butterfly, a 
regular wasp, with his striped doublet. My lord, your 
servants. What brings you into this garden ? 

Ros, {aside). I am questioned on every side, and I 
don’t know if I should answer. All these strange faces 
and these staring eyes that put one out of countenance 
confuse me desperately! {Aloud.) Where is the queen, 
gentlemen ? 1 am Astolphe de Rosemberg, and T wish to 
be brought to her presence. 
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ist Courtier. The f|iiceii has just left the palace. If 
you want to speak to her, wait her passing, and she will 
return in an hour. 

Ros. The devil ! that is annoying. 

{He sits dt/wu on a bench ) 

2nd Courtier, You arc come for the festivities, no 
doubt ? 

Ros, Are llKte festivities? Wlut luck !, ---No, gentle- 
men, 1 am come to take service in the army. , 

\st Courtier. Everybi Jy is doing that at present. 

Ros. Why, yes I so it seems. Many meddle with it, but 
few come out of it well. 

2 nd Courtier. You spe.ik with severity. 

Ros, How many country squires do we see here not 
woith so much as naming, yet who for all that take upon 
themselves as if they were great captains? To see them, 
you woulc^ say th5y need only cross thei'- horses to drive 
the Turk beyond the Caucasus ; and yet they come out of 
somp hole in Bohemia like hungry rats. 

Ulrie {apt^roaching). My lord, I am the Count UJric, a 
Bohemian nobleman, and I find little levity in ypur 
wdlds which at your age is pardonable, but which I 
counsel you to letrench. To be flippant is as great a 
blemis^i as to be poor, let me tell you, and let this lesson 
profit you. 

Ros* (aside). It is my Bohemian of the inn. (Aloud.) , 
To express oneself in general terms is no offence to any ^ 
one. As for the matter of the lesson, 1 have given them 
sometimes, but never took one yet 
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C/Zr/lf, These are big words ; — ancf where, pray, do you 
come from yourself, to be entitled to use them ? 

IS/ Cour/ter. Come, my lords, do not let a few words 
dropped without intention make a ground of quarrel. We 
think it our duty to intervene ; reflect that >'ju are in the 
queen’s precincts. This word alone is enough. * 

Ulric. That is true, and I thank you for your timely 
warning. I should think myself unworthy of the name I 

^ C4 'I' 

bear did 1 not yield to so just a remonstrance. 

Ros, Let it be as you please; I have nothing to say to 
this. 

{Exeunt Courtiers. Uiric and Rosemberg remain seated 
on op/^osite sides.) 

Ros. {aside). The Clievalier Uladislas advised me always 
to stick to a thing once uttered. Since I have been at this 
court that worthy man’s words are never out of my head. 
I don’t know what is going on in me ; I feel as if 1 haa a 
lion’s heart. If I am not greatly mistaken I shall make my 
fortune. 

Ubie {aside). Plow kindly the. queen re^'iived mel and 
yet \ experience a sac[ncss that nothing can overcome. 
What is Barberine dbing now ? Alas ! alas ! Ambitio.*: I 
Was I not happy in that old castle? Poor, doubtless, but 
what then ? O madness 1 di earners that we are I 

Ros. {aside). It is above all that book I bought which 
turns my brains upside down. If 1 open it on going to bed 
I cannot sleep all night. What surprising tales, what 
admirable stories! One hew's a whole army to pieces; 
another jumps from the top of a belfry into the Caspian 
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Sea witheut injuring liimsclf ; and to think that it is all true 
— all has happened ! One especially dazzles me. {Getting 
yp and reading aiond.) “ When the Sultan Bobadil ” — Ah I 
there is some one listening ; it is that Bohemian nobleman. 
I must make Iny peace with him. When I picked a quarrel* 
with him I forgot he had a pretty wife. {To Ulric.) You 
come from Bohemia, my lord ? V%)U must know my uncle, 
thcJ.laron d’Engelbrechl ? , 

Ulric. Very well ; In '’s one of my neighbours. We 
hunted togcihcr last year. He is connected (distantly, it is 
true) with my wife’s family. 

Ros. You are a connection of my uncle d'Engelbrcclu ! 
Pray let us be acquainted. Is it long since you left hornc^ 

Ulric, I have only been a day here. 

Ros. You seem to say that regretfully. Can you have 
any reason to look back with sadness? No doubt it is 
always veralious to leave one’s family, above all when one 
is married. Your wife is young, since you arc, and therefore 
harjdsome. There is matter for uneasiness. 

unde. Umflsincss is ‘not what galls roc. My wife is 
fair ; but a July sun is not purer ip iis cloudless sky ^han 
tlfe noble heart in her dear breast. 

Ros. 'I'hat is sa)ingagrcat deal. Save God, who can 
know a woman’s heart? I avow that in your place I should 
not be at ease, 

Ulric. And why, so please you ? 

Ros. Because I should suspect my wife, unless she were^ 
virtue itself. 

Ulric. I believe mine to be. 
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Bos, So you own a phoenix. I# the privilege *of our 
good King Mathias' granting that distinguishes you Among 
all husbands ? 

Ulric, It is not the king who granted me this favour, 
but God, who is somewhat more than a kin^ 

Bos, I have not a doubt you are right ; but you know 
what the* philosophers say, with the Latin poet. What ^ 
lighter than a feather ? — dust Lighter*than dust ? — wind. 
Lightet* than wind ? — woman. Lighter thfti womifti ? — 
nothing. 

Vlric. I am a warrior, not a philosopher, and I do not 
trouble iny head for the poets. All I know is that in point 
of fact my wife is young, straight, and finely made ; that 
there is neither needlework nor handiwork that she does 
not understand better than any one else; that you could 
not find in the whole kingdom a squire or a major-domo 
who can wait at a lord's table with a better grace than ^e. 
Add to this that’shc is as skilful as fearless on hbrseback or 
hawking, and at the same time can keep her accounts in as 
good order as any tradesman. There you have her, my 
lord; and with all that I would not suspect* her should I go 
ten years without sighP of her. 

Bos, This is a surprising portrait. 

{Enter Folacco.) 

Bol. I kiss your lordships' hands. Good day, my lords. 
Youth is the mother of health. Ho I ho I Thank God for 
the pleasant faces 1 Our lady shield you ! 

Bos. What's the matter, friend ? Whom is your business 
with? 


855 
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Pot. I kiss your lordships’ hands, and offer you my 
services — my little services — for the love of God. 

Ulric. Why, are you a beggar ? I did not look to meet 
one in these alleys. 

Pol. A beggar ! God help us 1 A beggar ? 1 am no 
beggar. I am an honourable maw My name is Polacco. 
Polacco is not A beggar. By St. Matthew ! beggar is not a 
word to be applied to Pr;lacco ! 

C/ij'/r. Explain yourfolf, and do not be annoyed if I ask 
what you are. 

Pol. IIo, ho I No ollence ; there is none. Our young 
gentleman will tell you. Who does not know Polacco ? 

Ulric.** I, since I am a new-comer, and know no one. 

Pol. Good, good; you will come to it like the rest. 
One is useful in one’s time and place — each in his little 
sphere. Folk must not be despised. 

r^ric. What esteem or contempt can I feel for you if 
you will not tell me w'hat you are ? 

Pol. Hush ! Silence I The moon rises ; there was a 
cock that crowed. 

Ulric. What mysterious idiocy is this gabble a prelude 

to ? You talk like delirium incarnate. ' 

( 

Pol. A mirror, a little mirror. Go i is God, and the 
saints arc blessed. Here is a little mirror for sale. 

Ulric. A pretty purchase; no bigger than my hand, and 
stitched into leather. It is a Bohemian wizard’s glass; 
they wear the like of it on their breasts. 

Ros. Look in it. What do you sec ? 

Ulric. Nothing, on my word ; not so much as the tip of 
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my nose. It is a magic glass ; it is c^ivcrcd with a nj^'riad 
of cabalistic signs. 

Jiff/. Live and learn ; learn and live I 

Ulrk. Oh, ho 1 I understand what you are. Yes, aa 
honest wi^sard, by my soul 1 Well, what docs one see in 
your glass ? 

Pol. Learn and live ; live and learn. 

V/rir. RealJy 1 'J'hcn I think I understand again. If 
I am not.mistifken, this mirror should show th^ absent, I 
have seen soTnetimes some th.nt were given out to be such.- 
Several of my friends carry them in the army. 

Ros. 13y Jupiter, my lord Ulric, here is an ofTcr that 
comes pat. You were talking of your wife. Thi^ mirror 
is the very thing for you. And tell me, honest Polacco, 
can one only see people in it ? Can one not see what they 
are doing at the same time. 

Pol. White is white; yelfow is gold. Gold is the 

• 

devil’s ; white is God’s. 

U/nc. Withdraw, my good friend; neither his lordship 
nor I need your services. He is single, and I am^ot 
superstitious. 

No, on my life. Lord Ulric, since you are my 
kinsman, I will do this for you. I will buy this mirfor 
myself, and we will look in this minute to see if your wife 
chats with her neighbour. • 

Ulrk. Withdraw, old sir, I beg of >ou. 

* Ros. No, no I He shall not go without our trying this 
»tcst. How much for your mirror, Polacco ? 

(Ulric moves away^ and walks up and daian.) 
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Pii^. Ho, hoi ’’iVcry clog his day, my dear lord. All 
comes lo^hniul, each dog his day. 

Ros. 1 ask — your price ? 

•> Pol. Kefiiso and muse ; muse and refuse. 

Ros. 1 don't muse ; 1 want to l)iiy your glass. 

Rol. Ho, ho I Who loses time, time catches ; who 
loses time 

Ros. 1 understand you. Stay, here is my purse. You 
are afraid, no doubt, that you should be seen pWing your 
little calling here in pub.*c. 

Pol. {talinsi the purs' f. Well said, well said, my dear 
lord. 'I'he walls have eyes, and the trees too. God save 
the police ; the police are gentlemen. 

Ros. Now you arc to explain us the magical clfects of 
this little glass. 

Pol: My lord, on fixing your eyes attentively on this 
mirror, you will sec a ht!lc niibt, which little by little clears 
away. If'thc attention be redoubled, a vague and undefined 
form soon begins to come out. Attention again redoubled, 
the form becomes clear. It show^s you the portrait of the 
hbscrit person of whom you thought on taking the glass. 
If that person is a woman, and she be faithful to you, the 
face is white and almost pale. She smiles on you faintly. 
If the person is only tempted, the face ;s tinted with a blond 
yellow, like the gold of a ripe wheat ear. If she is unfaith- 
ful, it becomes coal black, and immediately a foul smell 
makes itself perceived. 

Ros. A foul smell, you say 1 

Pol. Yes, as when water is thrown on lighted coals. 
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Ros. It is well. Now take what you want [rom that 
purse, and give me back the rest. • 

Who comes shall know; who knows shall come. 

RffS. Do you sell this toy so dear ? 

B?/. Who comes shall sec; who sees shalltcomc. 

R<fs. The devil take you and your proverbs ! ' 

Pol. I kiss hands, hands AV^ho comes shall sec 

(Exit.) 

Roi. No^, Lord Ulric, if you are agreeable, "it is easy for 
us to know whether you or I be in the right. 

Ulric. I already answered you : I cannot stand these 
juggleries. * 

Ros. Bah ! You heard as 1 did that worthy stfrcercr’s 
explanation. What does il cost you to put it to the proof i 
Cast your eye on the minor, I beg. 

Uhic. Look in it yourbclf, i(so it please you, 

Ros. Yes, by my woid; f.iiling you, it as I that am rcaMy 
to look in it, and think for you of your dear countess, were 
it only to sec appear her charming phantom — white or 
yellow. Stay, I see her already ! , 

Ulric. Once for all, sir knight, do not continue in this 
tone. This is my advice to you. 

Scene If. 

The same. Several Con? hers. 

ist Courtier {to Ulric). Count Ulric, the queen is 
returning directly to the palace. She has ordeicd us to tell 
you that your presence will be needed there. 
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(Aric. ^ A thousa/id thanks, gentlemen ; and I am wholly 
at her majesty’s orders. 

Ros. (still looking in the mirror). Tell me, gentlemen, 
do you not smell some singular odour ? 

If/ Courtiev. What kind of odour? t 

Ros. • Ha I Like quenched coal. 

Ulric (to Itosember^. Have you sworn to wear ou.t my 
patience, then ? ' 

Ros. Look your'iclf, Coi.’it Ulric; assuredly lAiat is no 
white. 

Ulric. Hoy, you insult a woman you do not know. 

Ros. Tliat is perhaps because I kndw others. 

UlrU. Well, then, since mirrors please you, look at 
yourself in this one. (lie draws his sivord.) 

Ros. Wait ; I am not on guard ! 

(Draws his sword also.) 

#- « 

SCKNE III. 

. The same. The Queen. All the Court. 

The Queen. What docs this mean, young gentlemen? 

I tlid not think it was to water my partem that Huiij, irian 
swords left the scabbard. What is the ground of this 
quarrel ? 

Ulric. Madam, paidon me. There arc insults I cannot 
endure. It is not I that am oflended, it is my honour. 

The Queen. What is the question ? Speak ! 

Uhic. Madam, 1 left a wife, as fair as virtue’s self, shut 
up in my castle. 'I’liis young man, whom I do not know, 
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and who docs not know my wife, has^ none the Icss^ aimed 
at her raillery on which he prides himself. 1* protest at 
yoilr feet that this very day I refused to draw my sword 
from respect to the place where I stand. 

T/ie Queen {io Ros.). You seem very young, my child. 
What motive can have led you to slander* a woman who 
is unknown to you ? , 

Ros. Madam, I did not slander a woman. I expressed 
my opmion*of all women in general, andjt is not my 
fault if I eSnnot change it. 

The Queen. By my word, I did not think experience 
wore so fair a hcar^l. 

Ros. Madam, it is just and easily believed Jhat your 
majesty should defend the virtue of women. I cannot 
have the same reasons as your majesty to do so. 

The Queen. That is a rash answer. Each indeed may 
have on this subject what opinion he will ; but what think 
you, gentlemen ? Is there not a presunlptuous ^nd arroghnt 
folly in the pretension to judge all women ? It is a wide 
plea to uphold, and were I the opposing advocate — I, 
your grey-haired queen, — I cbuld cast into the balance 
some words that you «do not know. Why, who has taught 
a boy like you to despise your nurse? You are fresh 
from school, it seems ; is this what you read in the blue 
eyes of the girls who drew water at your village fountain ? 
Is it so then? The first word you spelt out on the 
trembling leaves of a celestial legend was disdaiif? You, 
at your age, feel it? I am younger than you then, for 
you make my heart beat. Stay, lay your hand on Count 
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Ulric’s^ I know his rife no more than you do* but I am 
a woman, and I see how his sword quivers still in his 
hand. I wager you my wedding-ring that his wife is as 
faithful to him as tlie Virgin to God ! 

Ulric. Queen, I take up the wager, and stake on it 
/• ^ 
all I possess on earth, if this young man choose to accept it. 

Eos. I am three times as rich as you. 

Tke Queen. What is your name ? 

Eof. Astojphe dc Rosembe-'*!. ' „ 

T?ie Queen. What, you are a Rosemberg? I' know your 
father ; he si)oke to me of you. Come, come, Count Ulric 
wagers nothing against you j we will send you back to school. 

Eos. No, your majesty. It shall not be said that I 
held back, if the Count take up the wager. 

The Queen. And what is your wager ? 

Eos, If he will give me his knightly word that he will 
write to his wife nothing of what has passed between us, 
I lay my fortune against his — at least up to an equal 
stake — that I will take my way to-morrow to the castle 
he inhabits, and that this heart of diamond on which he 
counts so surely will not resist me long. 

Ulric, I take you, and it is too late to unsay ^our 
wor^s. You have wagered before the queen, and since 
her august presence obliged me to lower my sword’s point, 
it is she 1 will take for second in this honourable duel 1 
propose. 

Eos. * I accept, and nothing shall make me unsay it ; 
but I must have a letter of introduction to procure ine a 
freer approach. 
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Vhic. With all my heart — what you please. 

The Queen, I hold myself then as your witness* an(| as 
judge of the quarrel. The wager shall be recorded by 
the king’s, my master’s, chancellor of justice, and to your 
words I add mine : that no power in earthy shall bend 
me when the day is over. Go, genilcnicn ; God Qiolect 
you I 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene I. — Rosemberg. Kalekoiru 

f I 

(A room in Rarbtrinis casJe. Several vast hvindorvs in an 
inner court open at the back. Through one of these windows 
is seen a cell in an old Gothic tower^ its window also open.) 

Roi So, my pretty child, you were saying that your 
name was Kalekairi ? 

Eal. It was my father’s choice. 

Ros. Very good. And your mistress is not to be seen ? 
Ral. She is dressing. ' She has been dressing a long 
time. She said she was to be told. 

Ros. Don’t be in a hurry, Kalekairi. If I am not 
mistaken, that is a Turkish or Arabian name at least. 

* Art/. KalSkairi came into the world at Trebizond, but 
she was not born for the mean plabc she nils. " 

Ros. Are you discontented with your lot ? Have you 
to complain of your mistrcas ? 

Kal. No one complains of her. 

Ros. Tell me frankly. 

Art/. What do you call frankly ? * 

Ros. Saying what one thinks. 

Kal. When Kalekairi thinks of nothing she says nothing. 
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Ros. Quite right. (Aude.) Here i? a little savage*who 
doesn’t look too forbidding. {Aloud.) So you like your 
mistress then ? 

Eal, Everybody likes her. 

^ Ros. They say she is very pretty. 

Eal. They are right. 

Ros. She is a coquette, I fancy, since slfe is so long 
over her toilette. 

Eal. liiTc^she is kind. 

Ros. Then why did you complain of living in this 
castle ? 

Eal. Because irfy mother’i. daughter ought to have 
many attendants, instead of being one herself. 

Ros. I understand. Some reverse of fortune. 

Eal. The pirates carried me oflf. 

Ros. The pirates 1 Tell me the story. 

Eal. It is not a story. It makes oi;e cry. ICalekair'^ 
never speaks of it ’ ^ 

Ros. Really ? 

Eal. No, not even to ray parrot, not even to my dog 
Mamouth, not even to the rose tree that is in my room. 

Ros. You arc discreet, I sec. 

Eal. One must be. 

Ros. That is my opinion. Did you serve your appren- 
ticeship here ? 

Eal, No, I went to Constantinople, to Smyrna, and to 
the Pasha’s house at Janina. 

Ros. Oho! Young as you are, you must have some 
experience of the world. 
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KvM I always v/aitcd upon women. 

Rqs. There is no better school. So look now, pretty 
Kalekairi, if your mistress receives me well, 1 look forward 
to spending some time here. If 1 needed your good offices, 
would you bq disposed to oblige me ? , 

AW.. With much pleasure. 

Ros. Well answered. Stay; as a Turk, you ought to like 
the colour of sequins, 'fake this purse, and go and 
announce ifio. • 

JCa/. Why do you give me this ? 

Ros. To make acquaintance. Go and announce me, 
my dear child. 

AW.< Theie was no need for the sequins. 


Scene ll. 

.. Rosemberg a!one. Then B(vbertne,jn the turret. 

Ros. There is an odd waiting-maid. What a singular 
idea it is for this Count Ulric to have his wile guarded by a 
sort of she-Al*amcluke ! It cannot be denied that whatever 
happens to me has someliiing so flintastic about it that it 
seems almost .supernatural. . . . Come, anyhow I have 
made a good beginning. The attendant is enlisted on my 
sidel 'As for the mistress, let me see. \Vhat means shall 1 
emplqy there ? Stratagem, force, or love ? Force 1 Shame 
upon it ! It would neither be the part of a man of honour 
nor fair on the wager. As for love, that might be tried f 
but then that is a long business, and I want to conquer like 
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Caesar. Ah 1 I see some one in thaf'L turret. It i? the 
Countess herself ; I recognise her. She is doing her hair. 
1 even think that she is singing. 

Bard, 

Gay cavalier, that ridest to the fray, . 

Whither away 
So far from here ? 

Seest not how night with darkling fears is rife, 

' And that our life 
Is but a tear. 

Ros. She docs not sing badly, but it seems to me that 
her song expresses a segret. Yes, something like a memory. 
Hum ! When I look this bet, I think I acted very hastily. 
There are moments when one can’t answer for oneself. It 
is like a puff of wind catching in your cloak. Plague on it ! 
There must be no mistake about the matter. I have a 
round sum on it. Let me see. * Shall I use stratagem ? 

Bard, {^ 2 nd stamSa). 

Say you, you credit that a love forsaken. 

From the heart shaken. 

Spreads wing to fly ? 

Ah, well-a-day ye seekers after fame. 

Even your flame 
Leaps but to die. 

Ros, This song has still the same burden, but wh.«t does 
a song go for? Yes, the more I think of it, the more 
stratagem seems to me the real way to succeed. Stratagem 
4 ind love together would work wonders ; but the truth is, I 
4on't know much of strategy. If I were to do like that 
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Ula/lislas, when he* tricked the giant Moloch; but here is the 
fault of all these stories. They arc charming to listen to, 
and one doesn’t know how to put them in practice. Yester* 
'day, for instance^ I was reading the story of a hero of 
romance, whj), in my situation, hid himself for a whole day 
to get into his mistress’s room. Can I hide myself in a 
chest? I should come out covered with dust, and my 
clothes would b|S spoilt. Bah I 1 think I have done the 
rigiht thing;. Yes, the best o: all stratagems js to give money 
to the waiting-maid. I will dazzle all the other servants in 
the same way. Ah, here comes Barberine. Well then, all 
is settled ; I will employ strategy and ^ove together. 

Scene III. 

Rosemberg. Barberine. Kalekairi. 

Kal. {she stays in the bacRground). Here is the mistress. 

Barb, ' My lord, you are welcome. You come from the 
court, I am told. How is my husband? What is he 
dc’ng ? Where is he ? At the wars ? Alas, answer me. 

Ros. He* is at the wars, madam — at least I think sa 
As for what he is doing, it seems easy to tell ; to look at 
you is to be certain. Who can have seen you and lorget 
you ? He is thinking of you, Countess, no doubt ; and far 
though he be from you, his fate merits envy rather than pity 
if you on your part are thinking of him. Here is a letter 
he entrusted to me. 

Barb, {reading). “ He is a young knight of the greatest 
merit, and belongs to one of the noblest families of the two 
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kingdoms. Receive him as a friend.” ?will read you«no 
more; we are rich only in goodwill, but we will 'do pur 
best to temper the poverty of your reception. 

Ros, I left my horses and my grooms somewhere over ■ 
there. In view of my birth and my fortune, I cannot travel 
without a considerable following. But I do not want to 
inconvenience you with this train. 

Barb. Pardon me, my husband would bp vexed with me 
if I did no^nsist upon it We will send and teli^them tp 
come here. 

Ros. What thanks cm I offer for so favourable a recep- 
tion ? That white hand deigned to signal from the top of 
these turrets for the gate to be opened to me, and 4hese 
bright eyes do not contradict it, noble Countess. They 
open to me also the gate of an hospitable heart. Give me 
your leave to go myself and give directions to my suite, and 
I will return to you; I have a few orders to give. {Aside.) 
Courage, and a full pocket. I want to take the ait* of the 
neighbourhood a little. 


Scene IV. * 

• » 

Barberine. Kalekairi. 

Barb. What do you think of this young man, my dear ? 
Eai. Kalekairi does not like him at all. • 

Barb. He displeases you I Why so 7 It seems to me 
hfi is not bad-looking. 

• {Sifting down.) 

Kal. Certainly I 
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Barb, Wliat it that shocks you then ? He does not 
express himself ill — a little courtier-like ; but that is the 
fault of his youth, and he brings good news. 

JCal. I don’t think so. 

BaHf. \Yliat, you don’t believe it I Here is my husband’s 
letter, full of tenderness for me and friendship for his 
ambassadoi^ 

i^Kiikkairi^hahes her head.) 

t! Why, ivhat has this Monsieur de Rosemberg done to you? 

Kal. He has given /old to Kalekairi. 

Barb. {Jaughing). Is that what has offended you ? Well, 
you have only to give it back ! 

KaL 1 am a slave. 

Barb. Not here. You are my companion and my friend. 

KaL If the gold were given back he would distrust. 

Barb. What do you mean? Explain yourself. You 
treat him as a conspirator! 

Kal.' Kalekairi had done nothing fbr him; she had not 
opened the door; she had not settled a room; she had 
not even prepared a meal. He wanted to deceive Kalekairi. 

Barb. Eut Kalckain is very quick to take offence. Did 
he try to make love to you ? ' 

* Kal. Oh, no ! 

Barb. Well then, what is there so surprising ? He is a 
new-comer at the chateau. Is it not natural enough he 
should seek to gain some goodwill here ? Besides, he is 
rich', as it seems, and rather pleased it should be known ; <t 
is a grand seigneur’s little way. 

Kal. He does not know Count Ulric. 
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Barif, What, docs not know him ? 

KaL No. He spoke to i/Uscoque the portcr„ and 
asked him if he liked his master. He asked me, too, if I 
liked you. He docs not know us. 

, Bard. What a crazy girl I So these arc the fine proofs 
that cause you suspicions about him ! And what great 
crime do you think ho is plotting, pi ay ? 

KuL \\Micn I was at Janina a Christian came who loved 
my inislrt^s. He too gave murh gold to the slaves, andjic 
was cut into pieces. 

Barb. Pity on us, how you go to work ! Look at this 
little lioness ! And ^''ou imagine apparently that this >oung 
man is come to try and iinke a conqiie>t of me? • Is not 
that at the bottom of )t)ur thoughts ? 

{Kakkiiiri in the affirmalivc.') 

Well then, iny dear, be free from anxiety. You may 
drop your flight and your Jiillc mctliods, which are a lrifl'‘, 
too Asiatic. I do not fancy that a stranger will come and 
speak to me of love at the first encounter. Put suppose it 

to be so, you may rest assured -5 — Here is our guest ; 

• • 

you will leave us alone. ^ Let us step aside a little. {Aside.) 
None the less, it would bo droll if she were right. 

{They retire io ifie back of ihe sia^e.) 

SCKNE V. 

• The same. Rosemberg. 

m 

Ros. {ihinhinff himself alone). I think that my plan is 
settled now. In Uladislas’s little book there is the history 

Ss6 
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of a*cerlain lachinfo \\ho Ia}S a wager exactly like mine 
with,Leonatus Pobturniis, son-in-law lo the King of Great 
Britain. This lachimo secretly introduces himself into the 
fair Imogen’s chamber in her absence, and takes down on 
his tablet an exact dcscr'ption of the chambjr — here such, 
and suoli a door, there a window so, the staircase runs thus, 
lie notes the 'pettiest details, just as if he were a general 
making his preparations for a campaign. I will Imitate this 
lac^iimo. /• 

Baib. (trr/i/c'). He loo- as if he were thinking over 
something. 

Art/. (rtArt aude). Don’t doubt il. Perhaps he is a 
Turkish spy. 

Ros. L’Uscoque, the porter, took my money. I w'ill 

slip by stealth into Barbciinc’s room, and there Yes, 

what shall I do if I fall in with her there? Hum! it is 
^cmbarras'iing and dangerous. 

Art/. Do you sec how he pon<lers ? 

Ros. Well 1 I will plead my cause, for heaven keep me 
frofn oiTcnding her; it, would be dishonour to myself. 
But in all novels, and even in ballads, what do the most 
perfect lovers do but gam an entrance thus to the lady of 
their thoughts, when they can. It is alwa\ s more convenient, 
and one is less interrupted. — Ah, there is the fair Countess. 
Suppose I tried first of all some phrases of gallantry, just in 
a casual way? Let us see what she has to say on this^ 
text ; that can do no harm, for after all, if I were luck]^ 
enough to win her favour, that would dispense with 
strategy; and it is that stratagem which perpljexes me. 
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{Alf>ud.) Pardon me, Countess, for so long an absence 
from you ; my train is considerable, and one must get filings 
in some order. 

Bard. Nothing truer; and I beg you will be good 
•enough to consider yourself perfectly free in this house. 
You understand that a friend of my husban^l’s cannot be 
a stranger for us. {To Ka/ekai'ri.) Go, Kalckairi; go, my 
dear, and tlon’t be afraid. 

{ExX ^'akkairi.) 

Eos. You fill me with gratitude. To tell you the truth, 

I only feared in coming to yo»ir house that I might be 
troublesome; and I should lun a great risk of becoming so 
were I to let my heart speak. 

Bard, {aside). His ho.irt speak ! What language ! 
{Aloud.) Rost assured. Lord Rosemborg, that you do not 
inconvenience me at all, for lha liberty I olTcr you is very 
necessary for mysplf, and I grant it you \o avail 4nyself oi* 
the same. 

Ros. That is understood. 1 know the claims of society, 
and I am aware of the duties you# rank brings with it. A 
chatelaine is queen in lif;r own house, and you, madam, are 
twice queen, by descent and beauty. 

Bard. That is not it. The fact is that we arc at present 
busy with the vintage. 

Ros. Yes, indeed, as I passed I saw troops of peasants 
/Ml these hills. It is a sort of festival, and you no ‘doubt 
Receive on this occasion the homage of your vas.sals. They 
must be happy, since they belong to you. 

Bard. Yes, but they are a great worry. I have to 
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spend all day in the fields to get in the maize and the 
late Iiay. 

^ Ros. {aside). If she answers me in this strain, the talk 
will not be very poetic. 

Barb, {aside). If he persists in his compliments it may* 
be amusing. , 

Ros. Countess. I avow that one thing surprises me. It 
is not to see a iioble lady watch over the care of her 
domains, but 1 should ha\< thought she would hr' 0 watched 
from a greater distance. 

Bath. 1 understand. You jire from the court, and the 
beauties of Albe Koyalc do not take their gilt shoes for 
walks in the grass. 

Ros. That is true, madam ; and do you not think that 
this life, all made up of pleasures, festivities, enchantments, 
and magnificence, is an admirable thing indeed? AVitli- 
out wishing to slander the rustic virtues, is not a pretty 
woman’s right place there in that brilliant sphere. Look 
in your glass. Countess. Is not a pretty woman 
creation’s ms'^tcrpiece, and arc not all the woild’s riches 
made to surround her, and, were it possible, to Cjnbcllish 
her. 

Barb. Yes, no doubt that can give pleasure. Your 
fine laflies only see this poor world from their palircy’s 
back, or if their foot rest on earth there is a cloth of 
velvet underneath it. • 

Ros. Oh, not always 1 My aunt Ileatrix goes into the 
fields like you too. 

Barb. Ah ! your aunt is a good housekeeper. 
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Ros. Yes, and very stingy except tp me, for she would 
give me the cap ofif her head. 

Barb. Really ? 

Ros. Oh, certainly ; nearly all the jewels I wear coipe 
from her. 

* Barb, {aside). There is not mucli harm in this boy. 
{Aioud.) I like good housekeepers greatly,, seeing that I 
mysclf-set up lo be one. There, you see the proof of it. 

Ros. Whai is that? God forgive me, a sj>indle and 
distaff. 

Barb, 'fhese arc my weapons. 

Ros. Is it possible ? What ! you practise this old trade 
of our grandmothers ? You plunge these beautifi^l hands 
into this wisp of tow? 

Barb. I try to give them as little rest as may be. Does 
not your aunt spin ? 

Ros. lint my aunt is old, nfadaiu ; it is only old women 
that spin. • 

Barb. Indeed! arc you quite sure of that? I don’t 
believe it should be so. Do you not know this, old 
maxim that work is a prayer? ‘That was said long ago. 
Wctl ! if the two thUigs are alike, and to God’s eyes 
they may be, is it not just that the harder task shcold 
be the lot of lire young? Is it not when our hands are 
gay and brisk and full of activity that they shovld turn 
the spindle? And w'hcn age and fatigue one d.iy force 
them to stop, is not then the time for them to be clasped 
'in prayer, leaving the rest to the Supreme Goodness? 
Believe me, Lord Rosemberg, never speak evil of our 
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distaffs, n')r even of nur needles; I repeat, these are our 
weapons,' It is true that you men wear more glorious 
arms,* but these have their worth too; here is my lance 
a nd my sword. 

{Shoivni^ the spindle and dis^iaff.) 

Ros, (aside). The sermon is not badly turned, but I^ 
am still far from my w'ager. Let us make one attempt to 
get back to it. (Aloud.) What is said so well, madam, 
cannot be^ain.j.iul. llui weapon for weapon, you will 
allow me to prefer ours. 

Barb. ’S'oii love rombais then, I see ? 

Ros. Can you ask it of a nobleman ? Save war and 
love, wl)at business has he in the world ? 

Batb. You have begun early. Do explain one thing 
for me. f have ncvei been able to understand how a man 
covered with iion can manage with case a horse that is 
also caparisoned in steel fnim head to foot. That noise 
of old iron must be deafening, and yoif must feel as if 
you were in a prison, 

Ros. (aside). I think she is trying to [lut me to the 
rout. (Aloud^ A good Knight fo.ir>< nothing if he wears 
his lady’s colours. 

Barb. You arc brav«', it seems, /'re you very much 
in love with your aunt ? 

Ros. -With all my hcail, in the way of friendship, of 
course ; for as to love, that is another thing. 

Barb. One does not feel love for one’s aunt ? ’ 

Ros. I could not feel it for any one at all, with thc^ 
exception of one single person. 
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Barb. You have lost your heart 
Bos. Yes, madam, not long ago, but for all mjf lif& 
Barb. For a certainty it is some girl you mean to marry. 
Bos. Alas, madam, it is impossible. She is young and 
beautiful, it is true, and she has all the qualities that can 
make the happiness of a husband; but this happiness is 
not in store for me — her hand is another’s. • 

Barb. That is annoying — you must get well of it 
Bos. Alas, madam, I must die of it. 

Barb. Jiah ! at your age ! 

Bos. AVhat ! at my age ! Arc you so much older than 
I am then ? • 

Barb. Much. I am reasonable. 

Bos. I was too till I saw her. Ah, if you knew who she 

was ! If I dared to pronounce her name before 

Barb. Do 1 know her ? 

Bos. Yes, marlam. And since n\y secret has half^ 
escaped me, I would entrust it to you completely if you 
promised not to punisli me for it. 

Barb. Punish you! On what account? I have nothing 
to say to it, 1 presume. 

J^os. More than you think, madam ; and if I dared 


SCKVK VI. 

2'he Slime. Kakkairi. 

Bos. (aside). Plague on the little savage f It had cost 
me such trouble to get so far 
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Kal. L*Uscoqiie*thc porter came to tell me that there 
were a grdat many carls on the road. 

Barb. AVliat is it? 

*Kal. It ih for your car only. 

Barb. Come nearer. 

Ros. ia^hie). What a mystery ! Vegetables again 1 This 
is a dreadfully middle-class chatelaine. 

KaL {7v/iis/>erinic to her mistress). There arc not any 
caps at all- Rosemberg has given L’Uscoqiie die porter 
a great deal of gold again. 

Barb. a whisper). Why ? and on what pretext? 

Kal. {also jvhisperinq). He asked to* be sccielly brought 
into thcr mistress’s room. 

Barb. (//; a whisper). My room, do you say ? Arc you 
sure ? 

Kat. {also whispering. L’tJsroque did not want to say 
anything, but K.ilckairi made' him drunk, and he told her all. 

Barb, tpookhi':; at l\.oscmber}p). Indeed, 'this is incredible I 

Ros. {aside). Why, what a curious look she is casting on 
me*! 

• Barb, {stii/^/oohin,!^). Is it possilde? Tin*- vouiu!; man, 
a trifle braggadocio it is true, but ‘at bottom of .a gdnlJc 
nature enough, and seemingly Thi.> is very stiange. 

Kal. {in a whisper). L’Uscoque says now, that if the 
mistress chooses, he will hiue behind the gate ^\ith Ludwig 
the gardener. They will take a pitclifork apiece, and when 
he comes ' 

Barb, {laus^hinsp}. No, thank you. You always come'" 
back to your expeditious method. 
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Kal. Roscmberg has many armed servants. « 
Barb. Yes, and we are lone women, or almost lone, in 
this house in the doptlis of a little desert. But I will tell 
you a very simple thing. There is a guardian, my dear, 
which defends a w'oman’s honour better than all a seraglio’s 
ramparts or all a sultan’s mutes, and that 'guardian is 
herself. Go, and yet don’t be far off. Listen I When I 

sign to you through this window 

{She whispers in her ear.) 

Kal. It shall be done. 

{Exit.) 


Scene VII. 

Barberine. Rosemberi*. 

Barb. Well, my lord, what arc you thinking of? 

Rfls. I was waiting to learn if I was tQ withdraw. 

Barb. Were you not just going to make me a confi- 
dence. That little girl came in at the wrong moment. 

Ros. Oh, yes. 

Barb. Well then, go on. 

Kos. I no longer have the courage, madam. I don’t 
know how I dared 

Barb. And you dare no longer. You were telling me, 
I think, that you felt love for a woman who is mattied to 
one of your friends. 

* Ros. One of my friends. I did not say that. 

^ Barb. 1 thought I heard you. But are you sure I 
understood you wrongly ? 
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Rof. {aside). What doe§ she mean? Those terrible 
C 5 'es of hers seem to me singularly soft at present 

Batb. Well I you don’t reply? 

Ros. All, madam ! If you have penetrated my 
thoughts 

Barb Is that a reason not to utter them ? 

Ros. No, I see — you have guessed my secret Those 
bright eyes have .read in my heart, which betiayed me in 
sjjii/* of myself. I can no longer liide from you a feeling 
stronger than my reason, « verpowering even my respect for 
you. Learn then, Countess, at once my pain and my folly. 
Since the first day I saw you I have >/andered round this 
castle faimong these desert mountains! The army, the 
court, arc no longer anything for me ! I left all the 
moment I could find a pretext to bring me into your 
presence, were it only for an instant I love you, adore 
you ! That is my secret, madam. Was I wrong to entreat 
you not to punish me for it ? 

{fife falls on one Anee.) 

Barb, (aside). For his age he does not lie badly. 
(Aloud.) You felt, you say, the fear ot being punished j 
had you no fear of ofiending me ? 

*Ros. (risin^q). In what respect can love be an offence? 
Against whom is it an offence to love ? 

Barb. Against God, who forbids it 

Ros^, No, Barberine ! Since God made beauty, how can he 
have forbidden us to love it ? It is his most perfect image. ' 

Barb. But if beauty is God’s image, is not the holy faitfe 
sworn at his altar a possession far more precious? Did 
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he content himself with creating? afid has he nqjt ex- 
tended, father-like, his hand over his celestial ‘work to 
defend and protect? 

Ros, No. When I am thus at your side, when my 
hand trembles at the touch of yours, when your eyes rest on 
me with that licwildering glance — no, Barberine, it i^impos- 
sible ; no, God does not forbid love. Alas ! no reproaches. 

I 

Barb. That you should think me pretty, and Jpll mei^so, 
does not displease me greatly. But what use in saying more ? 
Count Ulric is your friend. 

Ros. What do I .know ? Wliat can I answer ? What 
can I remember at your side ? 

Barb. What I if I consented to listen to you, neither 
friendship, nor the fear of God, nor the trust of an honour- 
able man who sends you to me, nor any consideration, can 
make you hesitate ? * 

Ros. No, on nly soul ; nothing in the world. “Vou are 
so beautiful, Barberine! Your eyes are so soft, your smile 
is happiness itself. 

Barb. I told you all that does not displease me. But why* 
take my hand like this f O hc.avcns 1 it seems to me that, 
were I a man, I would die rather than speak of love to 
friend’s wife. 

Ros. And I, for my part, would rather die than cease to 
speak of love to you. 

• Barb. Truly ! On your honour, is that your mind ? 

^ {She makes a sign out of windosv.) 

Ros. On my soul, on my honour. 
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Barb. You woiDrd betray a fiiend with a light heart. 

{A beil is beard rin^.) 

There is the bell that tells me to go downstairs. 

Ros. O heavens ! you leave me thus ? 

Barb. AV’hat am I to say to you ? Here is Kalckairi. 


SCKNK Vi 11. 

I 

The tnie. Kalekairi. 

Ros. This Croat, this Transylvanian again. 

Eal. Tlic laimcrs say they are waiting. 

Bars\ I am coming. 

Ros. {svhisperin^ Barherine). What? without a w’ord? 
without a look to tell me my fate ? 

Barb, I think you arc a great enchanter, for it is impos- 
sible to cherish a spite agaihst you. My farmers are going 
to sit down to taijlc ; wait for me a moment. I made my 
escape fiom them, and I return. Come, Kalckairi, come. 

"Kal. Kalekairi does not want dinner. 

Ros. (rzT/V/f). She wants to stay, the little Ethiopian 1 
{Aloud.) What, mademoiselle, you are not hungry ? • 

“ Kal. No, I don't want to. They have stuck a bell 
up at the top of a great tew'er; when that machine rings 
Kalekairi must cat. Buc Kalekairi docs not want to cat : 
Kalekairi has no appetite. 

Barb, {beseechingly). Come, child, you shall do as yoft 
wish, but I want you. {Aside.) I believe really that stte 
would be capable of keeping an eye on me myself. 
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Scene IX. 

Rosemberg solus. 

Ros. She will return. She tells me to await her, while 
she goes to send her household out of the way. Gan she 
convey to me more clearly that I have foun'd favour with 
her? What do I s.iy? Is it not an avowal that she loves 
me? Is it not the most delightful assignation? »Parbk-‘J 
I was a great simpleton to rack my brains and spen^ my 
money to imitate that ass of an lachimo. It is much 
need indeed to go and hide oneself when one has only to 
appear and conquer. It is true I had no reasonable* expec- 
tation of .so quickly winning a hearing. O Fortune, what 
munificence ! No, 1 never expected it, Tliat proud 
couqtcs.s — that rich .slake — all ^ won in so short a time. 
How well that dear Uladislas knew ! .So 1 am to hear _ 
her speak to me of love, for it will be her turn now — 
she, 13arberine, oh beauty, oh inefiablc joy! I cannot rest, 
yet T need a little patience, {^ifs do7VH.) Keally, this 
frailty of women is a grejt misfortune. Won so soon I Do 
I love her? No, I don’t love her. For shame I To 

m 

betray like this a husband so upright and so truthful, to 
yield to a stranger’s first amorous gl.'.nce. What can you 
do with such a creature? Stay h^re indeed 1 I have 
^ther fish to fry. Who will resist me now? Already I 
^e myself arriving at the Court, and crossing the long 
galleries with a careless step. The coui tiers make way in 
silence, the women whisper. The rich stake lies on the 
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table? and the Queen has a smile on her lips. Rosemberg, 
what a haul ! Yet, what a thing is luck ! When I think 
of what IS happening to me, it .sccni'* a dream. — No, there 
is nothing like boldness. — I think I hear a noise. — Some 
one is coming up the stairs. Nearer and nearer, coming 
stealthily up. Ah, how my heart beats ! 

{The windows clo^e^ and i/u; noise of sesk'ral boils is 
heard outside.) 

--'’»Vhat does this mean ’ I am locked in. The door is 
being boltevl outside. N< doubt it is some precaution of 
Barberine’b. She is afiaid that some servant might come 
in here during dinner. She will have sent her waiting- 
maid to shut the door upon me, until she can make her 
escape. If she did not come! If bome unforeseen obstacle 

appeared ! Well, she would let me know But who is 

walking like that in the corridor? Some one is coning 
here. It is Barberine, I recognise hfr step. Silence. 
We mustn't look the schoolboy here. 1 want to command 
my face. He to whom such things happen ought not to 
show surprise at them — -- 

{A wicket opens in the wall.) ^ 

^Barb. (outside, speakifhl through the wicket), ' y Lord 
Rosemberg, as you arc only come here to commit a theft, 
the most odious theft, and the most deserving of chastise- 
ment, the theft of a woman’s honour, and as it is just that 
the punishment should be proportioned to the crime, yoiw 
are imprisoned here as a thief. No harm shall be done t« 
you, and your retainers shall continue to be well treated. 
If you wish to eat and drink, there is nothing for it but to 
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do as those old wo.iien whom you do' not like; thafisto 

0 

say, to spin. You have, as you know, a spindle and distaff 
there; you may rest assured that your rations will be 
scrupulously increased oi diminished according' to th'c 
jjuantily of thread that you spin. 

(•SZ/tf s/iit/s the wicket.) 

Ros. Ain I dreaming? Ho, Uarberine !' Ho, Jean! 
Ho, Albert ! What does this mean ? Tile door is as firm 
as a wall. , It is fastened with iron bars: the wiftdows^-* 
barred, and the wicket is no bigger than my cap. .Ho, 
there somebody ; open ! open ' open ! open ! It is I, 
Rosemberg. I am shut up fiere. Oficn, who will open to 
me? Is there any one here? I beg that you will dpen to 
me, if you please. Ho, you there, wardci ; oj)cn to me, 
sir, I beg you ! 1 will make signs from the window. Hi, 

friend, come and open for mej He does not hear me. 
Open! open! I am shut up. This room is on die first 
•■♦orey. But what is this ? will no one open to me ? 

Bark, {ppenhi;^ the wicket). My lord, these cries are of 
no use. It is beginning to get la,te. If you wish to sup, 
it is time to set about spinning. 

[she shuts the wicket.) 

Ro' Ah, well ! it is a joke. Little rogue 1 she wants to 
rouse iny spirit by this malicious ficak. I shall be let 
out in a quarter of an hour. I am a j,reat fool to Irouble 
my head about it. Yes, not a doubt of it ; it is jpst a 
ti^ck; but it seems to me rather too bad. And all this 
might make me cut an absurd figure. Hum ! to shut me 
up in a turret Is a man of my rank to be treated with so 
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little Vcsi)cct ? Fool that I am ! This proves she loves me. 
She r/ould not treat one with such freedom if she hjid not 
the sweetest recompense in store ; that is clear. Perhaps 
it is to try my mettle ; and my looks arc watched. To dis- 
concert them a little I must begin singing quite gaily^ 

When the moorcock see 


.ijjortsmcn on the hill, 
Hurrah Uv valley 1 
Hurrah b) rill ! 
Hurrah for the gun 
That is safe to kill — * 


Hurrah ! fill up, lads, 

J lurrah, lads, fill ! 

Kal, ifipenin:^ the wirket). The mistress says that since 
you arc not spinning, you will doubtless do without su{)pcr, 
^ and she thinks yon arc not hungry. So I wish you a good- 
night. 

{Shuts the luicket.) 

' Ros. Kalokairi! Listen to me, do! Do listen! Come 
and keep me company a little while. Can 1 be caught in a 
trap } This looks serious. To pass tl:c night her? -upper- 
less; and it just happens tliat I am honibly hungr\. How 
long shall I be left here? Certainly this is serious;. Death 
and furies ! Blood and thunder ! .\ccurscd Barbcrine I 
Infamous, wretched assassin 1 Curse upon you ! unlucky 
dog that I am ! they will wall up the door. I shall be l^ft 
to die of hunger. It is Count Ulric’s vengeance ! Alas, 
alas ! have pity on me ! Count Ulric wishes my death, that 
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is certain ; and his wife executes his orders. Mercy, mercy, 
1 am dead — 1 am lost ! Never again shall I see my f^her, 
my poor aunt Beatrix. Alas 1 ah heavens ! alas ; it is all 
over with me I Barberine I Madame the Countessf I 
Dear Mademoiselle Kalekairi 1 O rage ; fire and flames 1 
Oh, if ever I get out, they shall all perish by my hand. I 
will accuse them bcf(^c the queen herself for Assassins and 
poisoners. Ah God, ah heaven, have pity*on me 1 

Barb, (ofiening, the wicket). My lord, before going toJ?''j| 
I come to learn if you have been spinning. 

Ros. I am no spinster 1 No, I have not spun. 1 do not 
spin ; 1 am no spinster. An, Barberine, you shall pay for 
this. 

Barb. My lord, when you have spun, you may tell the 
soldier who is mounting guard at your door. 

Ros. Do not go away, Countess. In heaven’s name, 
listen to me ! 

Barb. Spin, spin. 

Ros. No, 'sdeatli, zounds, I won’t. 1 will break tnis 
distaff. No, I would sooner die. , 

Ba*b. Good-bye, my^lord. 

Ros. One word more j do not go. 

Barb. What do you want? 

Ros. But — Countess — in tAith — I - -don’t know how to 
spin. How would you have me spin ? 

Barb. Learn. 

* 

^ {She shuts the wicket^ 

Ros. No 1 never will I spin : not if the sky were to fall 
and crush me. What a refinement of cruelty ; there was 

857 
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this I^arbcrine in deshabil/i. She is going to get into 
bed;,, almost undressed, with her net on, and a hundred 
limes prettier tlian ever. Ah, night is coming. In an hour 
henre it will no longer be light {lie siis down.) So it is 
decided; there is no doubt left that not only am I in prison, 
but I .*1 n to be degraded by the lowest of tasks. If I do not 
spin, my dcalii is certain. [lunger spurs me cruelly. It 
i^ six hours since I ate. Not a crumb since breakfast 
\iJrfc.cliod-UladisLisl ma/ you die of hunger for your advice. 
What the rlcvil did I ci nc here for? What put such a 
thing into ray head? Aiuch h.id I to do with this Count 
Ulric and his prude of a countess. A pretty journey this 1 
I had money, horsc.s, and all was for the best. I might 
liavc amused myself at couit A plague on the under- 
taking. 1 shall have lost my patrimony, and I shall have 
learnt to spin. The light is waning more and more, and 
, my hunger increases in proportion. Shall I be reduced to 
spin. No, a thousand times no 1 I would sooner die of 
hunger as a nobleman. The devil 1 Tiuly if I ilo not spin 
it will soon be too late I,. {lie rises.) How is this distaff 
made? What infernal machine is this? I understand 
nothing about it. How docs one sot about it ? I shall 
break eveiything. How complicated il isl Oh, heavens I 
I remember now she is looking at me. Most assurc lly I 
will not spin. 

A Voice outside. Who goes there ? 

{The curfeiv sounds.) 

Ros. The cuifcw' sounds. Barberine will be going to bed. 
The lights are beginn ng to show. The mules pass along 
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the road, and the cattle are coming back from the ffields. 
Oh, heavens ! to spend the night thus ! here in this iwison, 
without fire, light, or supper; cold and hunger! Ho, 
there, friend 1 Is there not a soldier on guard ? 

Barb, {opening the wicket). Well ? 

Ros. I am spinning, Countess, I am spinning.' Send 
me some supper. 


SCFNE X. 

Rosemberj^. Kalekairi. 

% 

Kal, {comint; in with two dishes). Here is Supper. 
There arc cucumbers and a lettuce salad. 

Ros, Much obliged, indeed! You played the spy and 
now you are turnkey, wretched little Arab that you are! 
Why did you take my sequins? 

Kal, {laying the purse on the table). Now I can give you 
them back. 

Ros. Bah I money is no use to. me in prison. 

{Trumpets heard to sound.) 

Wlio is that arriving? What noise is this? 1 hear a 
clatter of horses in the court. 

Kal. It is the queen coming here 
Roi. The Queen, do you say ? 

Kal. And Count Ulric as well. , 

, Ros. Count Ulric I The Queen ! Ah ! 1 am undone ! 
Kalekairi, get me out of this ! 

Kal. No, you must stay here. 
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Rof. I will give you as many .sequins as you like; but 
for pity’s sake let me out. Tell your guard to let me pass. 

Ka/. No. Wliy did you come ? 

' Ros. .Ml ! you may well ask. Where is the Countess? 
I want to ask her pardon, or rather to accuse her. Yes,, 
accuse *her before the Queen herself; for people cannot 
be shut up in\his w’ay. Where is your mistress ? 

KaL On the loorstep, ready to receive the Queen. 

And what the cu'iirc is the Queen come here for ? 

AW. Kalekairi had wi ten. 

Ros. To the Queen ? 

AW. No; to Count Ulric. 

Ros.*' And what aliout? 

RaL For them to come here. 

Ros. And find me in this cavern ? 

Art/. No. AVlion Kalekairi wrote she did not know vou 
would Iv* m.-vde siii'i. 

Ros. Ah I So it was the Countess herself who was 
inspired with this charming idea. 

Art/. Ves ; and the Countess did not know that Kalc- 
kairi had written, for the Countess jiad wrilte.i too. 

Ros. She wrote too ! Very kind of her. 

AW. Yes ; while you ivore shouting so loud. She used 
to go and look, and then come back. But Kalekain had 
written long before. Kalekairi had written as soon as you 
spOkC' to her. 

Ros. So there was first you and then the Countess! 
Two denunciations in place of one! Nothing could be 
better. I was in good hands. Bewitched by two she-devils 1 
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The Sentinel {on the doorstep). My lord, you ar« free. 
The Queen is coming. 

Res. That is very lucky. Good-bye, Kalekairi! Tell 
your mistress from me that 1 will not forgive her while' I 
Jive. And as for you — may all your salads 

Kal. It is very wrong of you, for my mistress said she 
thought you very nice. Yes, and that you ccilikl not fail to 
win the hearts of many ladies at court, birt that this house 
w'as not t>jc right place. 

Ros. Really ! She said so ? Well ! Kalekairi, I Jhinlc 
I forgive her. And as fur you — if you choose to be 
discreet 

Kal. Oh, no! 

Ros. What i You were boasting tliis morning 

Kal. It was to know more this evening. Here is the 
Queen, with all of them. 

Ros. Ah 1 I am caught. 


SCENC XI. 


The same. The Qjuen. Ulric. Barbcrinr. Courtiers^ etc^ 

'the Queen {to Batberine). Yes, Countess, we liave been 
pleased to come ourself and visit you. 

Barb. Madame, our poor liousc i > not worthy to receive 
you. 

^ The Queen. I count it an honour to be Teccivc4 here. 
ITo Rosember^.) Well, Rosemberg, and your wager ? 

Ros. Is lost, Madame, as you see. 

Kal. Yes; lost with a vengeance. 
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TIt&. Queen. Are you pleased with your journey ? What 
do yoji th'ink of this castle ? I hope you will not forget the 
hospitality it affords. 

' Ros. I shall not fail to remember it, Madame, whenever 
I am guilty of a folly. ^ 

Kai.‘ [aside to Ros.) I’hat will be often. 

The Queen.^ It is a pity that this one should cost you 
somewhat dear. '• 

,./>/•; A 'Madame, if ycor majesty will deign to. grant me 
a favour, 1 will ask yoi consent to let this wager be 
forgotten. 

Ulric. I also a.sk it If I had doubled of my wife's 
faith, I' might profit by this vrager, and be paid for my 
anxiety ; but in all fairness I have gained nothing. Here is 
the only reward I care for. 

{lie takes his wi/ds hand.) 

Ros. . IJy.my patjon saint, here is a true man 

Kal. {aside to Ros.). You are cured, are you not ? 

Ttie Queen. If so it pleases you, I am content ; but our 
royal word is pledged, and we cannot forget that we stood 
witness to your quarrel. Therefore, Rosember^ you shall 
payl 

Ros. Madame, the money is all ready* 

Kai. Whal will your aunt Beatrix say ? 

The Queen. But you understand, Count Ulric, that if 
ouf justice ordains that the value of the wager should be 
handed to you, our power does not go so far as to constrain 
you to accept it. Therefore, Rosemberg, in this matter you 
shall make your suit to the Countess. 
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Ros. With all my heart, Madfftne; and were it 
possible 

The Queen One moment. We have learnt the success 
of this adventure from the lips of the Countess hersolf. 
^But these gentlemen do not know it, and it is right they 
should be informed, as they assisted like ourselve.; at the 
outset of the enterprise. Here are two lettess which tell of 
it. Rosemberg, you shall read them to u^. 

Barb. ^ Ah, Madame 

The Queen. Are you so generous ? Well, I will read 
them myself. First, here i.s one addressed to the Count, 
which is not long, Ibr it only contains one word — “ Come.” 
— Signed, “ Kalckairi.” Who wrote this ? 

Xa/. It was I, !Madanie 

The Queen. You said little, and said well : that is a rare 
yt. Now, gentlemen, here is the other: — “My very dear 
and honoured iiusband, - We* have just Kid a visit at the 
chateau from the young Baron de Rosemberg, wilb said he 
was your friend, and sent 1^ you. Though a woman 
generally — and rightly — keeps a secret of this nature, -yet 
I will tell you that he has spoken to me of love. I hoi»c 
tha'l, at my instance and request, you will take no 
vengeance for this, and will conceive no hatred against 
him. He is a young man •of good family, and has no 
harm at all in him. He only needed to know how to 
^ spin, and that I am going to teach him. — If you 
, chance to sec his father at court, tell him not to be ‘uneasy. 
He is in our great hall on the first floor, where he has a 
spindle and distaff, and is spinning or will spin. You will 
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lhink,it cxtraordinaVy that I have chosen this occupation 
for h[m ; *1)ut as I perceived that while possessing good 
qualities he only lacked reAection, I thought it best to teach 
him this trade, which will permit him to reAect at his ease, 
whilst at the same time it may enable him to earn his living. 
You krow that your great hall is closed with very solid bars. 
I told him to^^ait for me there, and I shut him in. There 
is a very conveniHUt wicket in the wall, by which his food 
shal^,bc passed to him, so that 1 do not doufit that he will 
leave here with much pro* < to himself ; and if in the course 
of his* life there should befall him some misfortune, he will 
congratulate himself on having in his hands a sure means of 
livelihood for the rest of his days. I send you greeting, love, 
and an embrace. — Barhkrine." 

If you laugh at this letter, my lords, God keep your wives 
out of harm’s way. Nothing is so grave a matter as honour. 
Count Ulri<^^ until to-morrow we will remain your guests; 
and we purpose it should be known that we have made this 
journey, followed by our wlvole court, to let all see that the 
home which shelters an honourable woman is ground as 
holy as the Church, .and that kings leave Ihrlr palaces for 
the houses which are God’s. 


THE END OF HARBERINE. 



'r.'lA^T.ISIO. 

COMEDY IN TAVO ACTS. 


(Pl/ULlblU.D IN 1*33; Ac1'KI> IN 1S6O.) 




Dra7nafis P^erson^. 


The Kino of Bavaria. 

Tiik Prince of Manilta. 

]Mari>io>«i*(A«‘ aitie-tfe-camp^. 

Rutten {secfetary fo the ATtng ). 
Fantasio, 

Spark, 

IIak'i max, 

Facio, 

0/pce*s^ prices, etc. 

Ki SHKT A, aautihter o/ the JCirt^ of Bazftiric 
The Cozfefness of El\heth. ^ 



The S(cne is at Tiftimch. 




FANTASIO. 

> COMEDY IN TiVO ACTS,' 

ACT THK T'IRST. 

Sc KN L \.—'lhe Court, 

I'he Kifi» su* rounded by his Courtiers, ^uiten. 

The Kins> My friends, it is already I 
announced to you the betrothal of my dear Elsbcth to 
the Prince of Mantua. To-day' I announce to you the 
arrival of the Prince. This evening perhaps, to-morrow 
at latest, he will be in ^ this palace. I.>et this be a day 
of rejoicing for everybody. I^t the prisons be thrown 
open, and let the people pass the night in amusements. 
Rutten, where is my daughter ? ' 

{The Courtiers retire.') 

^Rut. Sire, she is in the park with her governess. 

^ing. Why is it I have not seen her yet to-day? 
Is she sad or merry over this marriage that we are 
preparing ? 
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Rrt. It seemed to me that the Princess's countenance 
was. clouded with some melancholy. What girl is there 
who does not dream the day before her nuptials? She 
was distressed about the death of St. Jean. 

King. Can you believe it ? The death of n^y 
jester, a court buffoon, hunchbacked and almost 
blind • 

Rut. The Princess liked him. 

^ King.' Tell me, Rut ten ; you have seen ^ho Prince. 
What kind of man is he . Alas, I am giving him the most 
precious thing I have in the world, and I know nothing 
of him. 

Rut My stay at Mantua was very short. 

King. Speak frankly. Through what eyes, if not through 
yours, can I see truth ? 

Rut. Truly, your majesty, I can say nothing about./he 
noble .niRd and character. 

King. Stands it so? A courtier like you hesitates. 
What a cloud of praise's would already have filled the 
air of this room, how many hyperboles and flattering 
metaphors, if the prince who to-jnorrow wi*' bo my son- 
in-law had seemed to you worthy of the title ! C- n I be 
mistaken, my friend ? Can I have chost n ill ? 

Rut. Sire, the Prince 'passes for being the bc->i of 
kings. Policy is a subtle spider's web, in which struggles 
many a poor mangled fly , 

King. I will sacrifice my daughter’s happiness to <io 
interest ! 

(Exeunt.) 
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ScT.Ni: IT. 

A street Sparky I/artma/t, and Facto drinking round 
a table. 

Hart Since this is the Princess’s wedding-day, let us 
drink, let us smoke, and let us try to make a noise. 

Fado. It would not be a bad thing to mix with all 
this crowd of people who arc tramping the streets, ctnd 
then snuff a few torclics on honest burghers' heads. 

Spark, dome, come, let us smoke quietly. 

Hart. I will do nothing qrnetly. If I had to turn 
bell-clapper and hang myself up in the big church bell, I 
must be chiming on a feast day. Now where the devil is 
Fantasio ? 

^ark. loot’s wait for him; don’t let us do anything 
without ’him. , v 

Facto. J3ah, he will find us out in any ease. He is 
busy fuddling himself in some hole of the Rue Bas.se. 
Holloa, ho, one last cup ! 

{JRtiising his glass.) ^ 

An ^Ojfucr {entering). Gentlemen, I come to beg you 
to be good enough to move further away, if you do not 
wish to be disturbed in your gaiety here. 

Hart Why, captain ? 

Officer. The Princess is this moment on the terrace you 
see^ yonder, and you will easily understand that it is not 
fitting that your shouts should reach her. (Jixit.) 

Fado. This is intolerable. 
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Spark. Why can’t we laugh elsewhere as well as 
herg ? 

Hart. Who is there to say we shall be allowed to laugh 
elsewhere? You will see that a green-coated rascal will 
spring up out of every street in the town to beg us go aii^d 
laugb in the moon. 

{Enter ‘Marinoni^ covered with a cloak.) 

Spark. The ‘Princess has never done an act of despotism 
,in her li/'o, God save hci. If she does not wane laughing, 
that is because she is sad, or because she is singing ; let us 
leave her in quiet. 

Facto. Humph ! yonder is a hood that has got wind of 
some news. This quidnunc wants to accost us. 

Mar. {approaching). I am a foreigner, gentlemen ; W'hat 
is the occasion of this festivity ? 

Spark. Princess Elsbcth is being married. ^ 

Mar. she is a fine woman, as I suppose? 

Hart. You have said it — just as you are a fine man. 

Mar. Loved by her people, if I may venture the 
remark, for it seems to me that the whole place is 
illuminated. 

Hart. You arc not mistaken, honest stranger : .?ll these 
lighted torches you see are, as you wisely remarked, nothing 
else than an illumination. 

Mag. I meant by that to inquire if the Princess is the 
caure of these signs of joy ? ^ , 

Hart. The sole cause, mighty rhetorician. We mjght 
all marry in a body and there would be no sort of joy in 
this thankless town. 
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Mar. Happy the princess who knows how .to make 
herself loved by her people. 

Hart. Lighted torches do not make the happiness 
a people, my primitive friend; that does not hinder the< 
Aforesaid princess from being as fanciful as a mock 
she{}hcrdess. 

Mar. Indeed ; fanciful, you said. 

Hart. I said so, dear incognito --I employed that word. 

{.Marfnoni and 7vithdrmvs.') 

Facio. Who the deuce is this fellow after wittr his 
Italian jargon ? There he is leaving us to get into talk 
with another group, flc savours plaguey strong of the spy. 

Hart, He savours of nothing at all ; he is as stupid as 
you please. 

Spark. Here comes Fantasio. 

^ PlC'^et. ^Vhy, what’s the matter with him? He struts 
and Jets like a Ju«tice of the peace, hritlier 1 am "greatly, 
mistaken or some madpiank is npening in his brain. 

Facto. Well, friend, what shall wc make of this lovely 
evening ? 

^dfit. {e/ite/in^). Ai^'thing, absolutely anything except 
a new novel. 

Facto, I was saying that, wc must plunge into this 
rabble and have a little sport. 

Fant, The great thing would be to get cardboard noses 
And squibs. 

* Hart. Take girls, by the waist, pull the tails of the 
burghers’ wigs, and break the lanterns. Come, let’s be 
ofly the word is said. 

8514 ^ 
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1 ant. Once on a time there was a King of Persia 

IJtbrt. Come on, I'antasio. 

Faiit. I’m not for you, I’m not for you. 

Hart, ^^'hy ? 

Fant. Give me a glass of that. 

{Druikinj!^.) 

Hart. You have the month of May on your cheeks. 

Fanf. That's true j and January in my hctirt My head 
^ like an old grate ^^^’'out fire; nothing hut wind and 
ashes in it. Ouf! (.VV //>/?■ tfaivn.) Wliat a plague it is 
that everybody should be amusing themselves! I would 
like this great heavy sky to be a huge cotton nightcap, to 
cover up this silly town and its silly inhalntants to the 
very cars, (’oiiie, for pity’s sake let me hear some worn-out 
pun — something really hackneyed. 

Hart, Why? 

Fo'Ai. '*’10 make me laugh. I can laugh no more at 
folks’ iiiventioiLs , pcrliaps I shall laugh at wliat I know. 

- Hart. You seem to me a thought misanthropic and 
..given to melancholy. 

Faut. Not at all; it is only th.u T am coining from my 
gnistress. 

Jwio. Yes 01 no — ^arc you for our party ? 

J'ant I am for youi party if you are lor mine ; let us 
stay here a little, talking of one thing or other, looking at 
our new clothes. 

/w/a. No, by my w'ord. If you arc tired of standing, 

1 am tired of sitting ; I must exert myself in the open air. 

Fan/. 1 don’t feel like exertion. I am going to smoke 
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under these chestnuts with honest Spark here, who will keep 
me company— won’t you, Spark? 

Spark. As you please. • 

Hart. In that case, good-bye. We arc going to see the * 
sfiort. 

{Exeunt Hartman and Pado. Fantasia si/s down with 
Spark.) 

Fant. How miserably that sunset is dune! Naluje is 
wretched fliis evening. Just look at the valley down** 
there and these four 01 live sorry clouds climbing up 'the 
mountain. 1 used to do laiulsrapes like that when I was 
twelve years old, on the back of my school copy-books. 

Spark. What good tobacco I What good beer ! 
kant. r must certainly be boring you, Spark. 

Spiifk. No. Why so? 

You bore me horiibl^. Docs it not worry you 

w ^ * I 

to .see ) ourself evdry day with the same face? What the 
devil are Hartman and hacio goiug to do at those sports ? 
Spark. They arc two active lads that can’t stay quiet. 
Fant. Arc not the “Arabian Nights” an admirable thing? 
Oh Spark, my dear Spafle, if you would transport me to 
China ! If I could only get out of my skin for an hour or* 
two ! If I could be that gcntleBian passing I 

Spark. 'I’hat seems to me fairly dif icult * 

Fant. That gentleman passing is delightful. Look, what 
tine silk breeches ; what fine red flowers on his vest ! His 
trinkets of his watch-chain dance on his belly, balancing 
the coat skirts that flutter about his calve.s. I .ini sure 
that man has a thousand ideas in his head that arc perfectly 
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strange *10 me: In's essence is peculiar to him. Alas! 
what men say to each other is all alike; the ideas they 
wchangc are nearly always the same in every conversation ; 
but in the interior of those isolated machines what folds 
there, are, what secret compartments ! What each mdn 
carries in him is an entire universe — ^an unknown w'orld 
tliat is born aiyj dies in silence. What solitudes arc all 
thejc hiiman bodies ! 

S/<atk. Can’t you dn- you i<lle dog, instead of racking 
yoiir br.uns } 

I^ant, Just one thing has amused me in the last three 
days; that is, that my creditors have got a warrant out 
against me, and that, if I set foot in my house, four tipstaves 
will appear to lake mo by the nape of the neck. 

Spark. Really that is very cheerful. Where will you 
sleep this cyyiiing ? 

Fant. With the first girl I meet.' Fancy that my 
furnituic is being sold trMnorrow morning. We'll buy in 
'some of it, won’t we ? 

Spark. Are you short of money, Henryk Will you have 
my purse ? 

Panf. Imbecile ! Ii I had no mo.icy 1 should not have 
debts. I have a fancy to take a chorus girl for mistress. 

Spitrk. Tliat will bore you to extinction. 

Fant. Not at all ; my imagination will be full of pirou- 
ettes and white satin shoes ; there will be a glove *of 
mine on the balcony rail from the first of January to '’St. 
Sylvester, and I will hum clarionet solos in my dreams, 
till 1 die at last of an indigestion of strawberries, in the 
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arms of my well-beloved. Do you fnotice one thing, 
Spark — you and I have no position; we cxc/cIsC no 
profession ? 

Spark. Is that what is depressing you ? 

Font. There is no such thing as a melancholy lenciiig-^ 
master. 

Spark. To my apprehension, you seem to have" tried 
everything and found all wanting. 

Fant. Ah ! to have tried everything, my friend, one 
must have 4ravcllcd far. 

S/ark. Well then ? 

Fan/. AVell then ? Where would you Jiave me go ? 
Look at this dingy old town ; there is not a square, a 
street, an alley, I have not prowled over thirty times ; 
there is not a pavement I have not dragged my worn-out 
heels across, n<)t a house where I don’t know who is the 
ghi or^lhe old woman whose .stupid head is eternally in 
relief at the window; I can’t take a step ^ichoi.: .-diking 
on yesterday’s trail. Well, my ilear friend, this town is 
nothing to my biain. All its nooks are a hundred times 
more familiar ; all the streets and all the holes of my ^ 
imagination a hundred* times mure worn out; I have 
strolled through that dilapidated brain, its sole inhabitant.^ 
in a hundred times more directions; I have fuddled 
m>self in all its publics; I have rolled through^ it like 
an absolute monarch in a gilded cluriot; I have ambled 
through it like an honest burgher on a quiet mule,* and 
ndw 1 don’t so much as dare enter there burglar-wise, with 
a dark lantern in my hand. 
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Spark. I caniii*)t understand this perpetual working at 
your'self^ now, when 1 smoke, for instance, my thought 
tiirifs into tobacco smoke; when I drink, it turns into 
Spanish wine or Flemish beer ; when I kiss my mistress’s 
hand, it enters by the tips of her taper fingers to spread 
itself in electric currents through her whole being ; tRe 
scent of a flower will set my mind at work, and the 
meanest object in the whole volume of universal nature 
is enough to change me to a bee winging my way hithei 
•and* thither with a pleas, that is always fresh. * 

Fant. To put it brieiiy, you are fit to be a fisherman. 

Spark. I am fit for anything if it amuses me. 

Fant. Even to catch the moon in your teeth ? 

Spark. That would not amuse me. 

Fant. Ah, ah! How do you know? To catch the 
moon in your teeth is not a thing to be despised. Let’s go 
and play trente et quarantej 

Sput'ii. ifo 'indeed. 

Fant. Why? 

^ Spark. Because we should lose our money. 

Pant. Ah ! good heavens ! what is this 'dea ? You are 
at a loss to find something to hatass your soul. W^'etch 1 
.So you can only see the seamy side. Lose our money] 
Why, have you no faith in Qpd, no hope left in your heart ? 
Are yoH a frightful atheist, fit to wither my heart and rob 
me of all my beliefs — me, full of sap and youth as I am ? 

{He begins dancing.) 

Spark. Upon my word, there are certain moments when 
1 would not swear you were not mad. 
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Fant. {siili dancino). Give me a bcll^a bell of glass ! 
Spark. A bell —for what ? 

Fani. Has not Jean Paul said that a man absorbed in 
a great thought is like a diver under his bell in the midst 
of vast ocean ? I have no l)cll, Spaik, no bell ; and I dance 
♦ike Jesus Christ on the vast ocean. 

Spark. Turn journalis>t or literary man, Henry; it is 
the most efficacious means left us to counteract misan- 
thropy and deaden imagination. 

Fafi/. Oh ! I wish I could lose my heart to*a I8bstf* 
in mustard sauce, to a grisctle, or a class of minprals. 
Spark, let's try to build a house together. 

Spark. Why don’t you write down all your dreams? 
They would make a nice collection. 

Fant. A sonnet is better than a long poem, and a glass 
of wine is better than a sonnet {Drinks.) 

Spa^k. Why don’t you tiavyl? Go to Italy. 

Fant. I haveJbcen there. 

Spark. Well, don't you think that a fine country ? 

Pant. There are a quantity of flics there as hig as 
cockchafers that .sting you all night 
Spark. Go to J'ranoc. 
luint. There’s no good Rhine svinc in Paris. 

Spark. Go to England. ^ 

I'ant. 1 am there. Have the English a country of 
their own ? I fiad as soon see Ihcri here as at home. 

• Spark. Go to the devil then. 

* Pant. Oh ! if o^nly there were a devil in hc.ivcn : if 
there were a hell, how gladly I would blow out my 
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brains to go and isee it all. What a wretched thing 
man k ! ^ Not to be able so much as to jump through a 
windew without breaking bis lcg«« ! — to be obliged to play the 
violin ten years to become a decent musician ! — to learn in 
order to be a doctor or a groom ! — to learn before he can 
make an omelette! Lookj S{)a}k, fancies come on me to sit 
down bn a parai)ct and watch the river flowing, and fall to 
counting one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, and so on to 
the (lay of my death. 

Spark.* ’I’liis talk of yours would make many a man 
laugh ; it makes me shii-.dcr; it is the history of the whole 
century. Kternity is a great cyry whence all the ages like 
young eaglets have in their turn taken wing to cross heaven 
and vanish. Ours has in its turn reached the nest’s edge ; 
but its pinions have been clipped, and it wails for death, 
looking out upon the space into which it cannot wing its 
way. . ^ 

“ Life of iny life, say you : n.iy, soul, say, of my soul, 

For soul It hath no ending, and life is but a day.'* 

.Do you know a di\iner song than that, Spark? It is 
rortiigiiesc. That song never canw into my h(.*ad without 
piaking me want to love some one. 

Spark. Whom, for instan<:c? 

Fanf.^ Whom? I have not an idea — some lovely girl 
like the women Micris draws, all swelling curves, something 
soft aT!i the west wind, pale as the moonbeams ; something 
pensive as the little inn girls you see in^ Dutch pictures, wlto 
hand the stirrup-cup to a jack-booted wayfarer sitting 
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straight as a stake on his tall white horsl. Ah, the stirrup- 
cup, what a beautiful thing ! A young womai\ oif Ikt 
doorstep, the lighted fire seen at the hack of her room, 
supper ready, cliildren sleeping; all the repose of a life 
of peace and quiet in one corner of the picture ; and there,, 
tke man still panting but firm in his saddle, with twenty 
leagues ridden and thirty to ride ; a mouthful of hf.indy 
and good-bye. The night is dark that way, the weather 
threatening, the forest perilous; one moment the kind 
woman’s follow him, then as she turns in again to hej^ 
fire she drops the glorious alms-gift of the poor: “JSod 
protect him.’’ 

Spark. Henry, if you were in love you would be the 
happiest man alive. 

Juuit. Love exists no longer, m> dear friend. His 
foster-mother, Religion, has her breasts hanging like an old 
puise, i^dth a great penny-piece jn the heel of it. Love is 
a host that must be broken in twain at Hic'*root of a;:<iltar 
to l)c swallowed in a mutual kiss; there is no altar left, 
there is no love left. Long live nature; there is still wine. 
{Drinks.) 

Sp<{rk. You will get drunk. 

Fant. I will get drunk ; you have .said it. 

Spark. It is a little late forjthat. 

Flint. What do you call late? is noon late? is midnight 
early ? Where do you put the day ? Spark, I beg of you, 
Itft us stay. ].ct us drink, chat, amlyso, reason unreason, 
talk politics ; let us devise governmental combinations ; let 
us citeh all the cockchafers that pass round this candle and 
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put them in our pockets. Do you know that steam cannons 
are a^ine thing in the way of philanthropy? 

S/tirA. How do you mean ? 

/'iin/. Tlicrc was once on a lime a king who was very 
wise, and very, very happy 

S/ark. What next ? • 

The only thing wanting to his happiness was to 
liave children. He caused public prayers to be oflered in 
all the mosqueii 

• What arc yo“ driving at? * 

1 am thinking of my beloved “Arabian Nights.” 
That is how they all begin. Stop, Spark, I am tipsy. I 
must do something or other. Tra la, tra la. Come, let’s 
get up. 

(A funeral pasrer.') 

Hallo ! honest men, who is that you arc burying ? 'I'his 
is not the proper hour for burying. ^ ^ 

Tfn Bearers. ' We are burying St. Jeair. 

Fant. Saint Jean dead ? the king’s jester dead? Who 
Jias got his place? the Lord Chief-Justice ? 

The Bearers. His place is vacant ; you may take it if you 
choose. • 

. (^Exeunt.) 

Spark. There is an impertinence you fairly brought on 
yourself Wh.Tt were you thinking of to stop these people? 

• Fant. There is no impertinence. It is a friend’s advice 

that \his man gave me, and I am going to follow it on the 
spot. , ‘ 

Spark. You arc going to turn court jester. 
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I'ant. This very night, if they wilf have me. Since I 
cannot sleep at home, I wish to give myself tiie sighf of the 
royal comedy that is to be played to-morrow, and that from 
the king’s own box. ^ 

iSpark. Haw clever! you will be recognised, and the 
•lackeys will turn you out of doors. Are you not the laic 
queen’s godchild ? 

AT/w/. What a fool ! I will put on a hjimp and red wig, 
like what Saint Jean wore, and no one will recognise me, 
not if I h.id three dozen godmothers at my heels. 

{^Knocking at a shop.) 

Ho ! honest man, open to me, if you are not out ; you 
and your wife and your puppies. 

A Tailor (openinir the shop). What docs your lordship 
desire ? 

Fant. Are you not Ihc court tailor? 

Tailgr. At your service. 

luint W.1S you who used to Tnakc Saint jeanjp ' 
clothes ? 

Tailor. Yes, sir. 

Fant. You knew him ? You know which side his hump. 
waSj.how he curled his nuoustache, and what sort of wig he 
wore ? 

Tailor. Ho, ho I you arc pleased to be merry, sir. 

Imnt. Man, I would not be merry : go into your back 
shop ; and if you do not wish to be poisoned to-morrow in 
your coffee, meditate how to be silent as the grave about alt 
tflat shall pass here. ^ 

(JLxit with I'ailor. Spark follows^) 
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^.ScKNr. }II.--Af/ inn nn the toad io Munich. 

Enter the Prince of Mantua and MarhumL 

. Prince. ^\ ell. Colonel ? 

Mar. Your highncfjs? 

Prince. Well, Marinoni ? 

Mar. Mclar.eholic, fanciful, a madcap, submissive to 
her father, a gieat lover ot green peas. 

Prince^ Write that <‘own; 1 never understand a thing 
clearly unless I have it in a sloping hand. 

Mar. {7oritin^. Melancho 

Prince. Write under your breath. Since dinner I have 
been dreaming of an important project. 

Mar. Your highness, there is what you desire. 

Prince. Good; I appoint you my intimate friend; 1 know 
no better writing than yours, in all my kingdom. dowTi 
a little distance* off. So you think, mj' friend, that the 
character of my future spouse^ the princess, is secretly 
^nown to you ? 

Mar. Yes, your highness; I have traversed the sur- 
roundings of the palace, and » these tablets coptain 
/.he chief heads of the diflferent co’iversations tn which 
I joined. ^ 

Prince himstij). It seems to me that I am 

powdered like a man of the lowest class. * 

Mhr. The coat is splendid. ^ 

Pnnee. What would you say, Marinoni, if you saw yohr 
master don a plain olive frock-coat ? 
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Mar. His highness mocks my credulity. 

Prince. No, Colonel. Learn that your master ft the 
most romantic of men. 

Mar. Romantic, your highness ? 

Prince. Yes, my friend (I granted you this titl(^, the 
important project that I meditate ‘is one unhejird of in my 
family. 1 ])roposc to arrive at tlie king, ipy father-in-law’s 
court, in the garb of a plain aide-de-camp; it is not enough 
to have sfrnt a man of my household to collect ])ubhc^ 
rumours concerning the future Princess of Mantua -(and 
that m.m, Marinoni, is yourself); 1 wish further to observe 
with my ow'ii eyes. 

Mar. Is this true, your highness ? 

Prince. J)o not stand aghast. A man like rnc should 
have as intimate friend none but a vaat and enterprising 
spirit. # 

Mar. One thtng alone seems to me to oppose "you; 
higlmess’s design. 

Prmce. What? 

Mar. The idea of such a masquerade could only belong, 
to the glorious prince Vlio rules us. Put if my gracious 
sovereign is confounded with the staff, to whom will th 
King of Bavaria do the honours f)f a splendid banquet 
which is to take jjlacc in the great gallery ? 

Prince. You are right; if I disguised myself some one 
fiiust take niy place. That is impossible, Marinoni; *1 had 
not thought of that ! , 

Mar. Why imiiossible, your highness ? 

Priwx. I may certainly lower the princely dignity as far 
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as the rank ot colonel ; but how can you think that 1 would 
consent to elevate to my rank any man, be he who he may ? 
ll^'sidcs, do you think that my future father-in-law would 
forgive me ? 

Mar. The king passes for a man of much sense and wit; 
with an agreeable humour. 

Prince. Oh! t is not without reluctance that I give up 
my project. To penetrite into this new court without 
■pomp or noise, to obst- /e everything, to approach the 
princess under an assumed name, perhaps to win her hand ! 
Oh! I grow dizzy! it is impossible. Marinoni, my friend, 
try on my state dress ; I cannot resist it- 
Mar. {Imving low). Your highness ! 

Prince. Do you think future ages will soon forget such 
a circumstance ? 

xMar. Never, iny gracious prince ! 

- Prime. Come and try on my coat 
{Ej^cuni.) 
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ACT THE SECOND. 

ScKNE 1. -Garden oj the Kin^^ oj Bavaria. ^ 

% 

Enter Eidh th and her Governess. 

Gov. My poor eyes have wept for him, wept a torrent 
of lain. 

Eisb. You arc so kiinl. I loved Saint Jean loo; he 
was .so witty, lie was no conmiun jester. 

*Gav, /I'o think that he departed, poor fellow, the very 
day befoie your lietiothal. Ho who s'jKJke, dinner niid^ 
sup])er, of nothing but you as long as the day lasted. Such 
a lively, merry fellow too, that he matlc ugliness lovable,^ 
and that eyes in their own despite could not choose but 
follow, him. • 

Elsb. Don’t talk to me of niy marriage ; that is a worse 
mishap yet. ^ 

Gov. Don’t you know that the Prince of Mantua .comes 
to-day? P'olk say*hc is an Amadis. 

^Isb. What is that you say, my dear? He is horrible 
and idiotic, and everybody here knows that already. 

Gov. Really; I had been told he was an Amadis. 

Elsb. I did not ask for an Amadis, my dear ; but it 
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is a* crwcl Vhing sometimes to be nothing but a king’s 
daughter. My fatlu r is the best of men \ the marriage he 
^ arranging assures llic peace of his kingdom ; he will And 

• his recompense in a people’s iilessing ; but as for me, alas ! 

T sh^l/ have his, and that is all • 

Gov. H9W sadly you speak ! 

Elsb. If I refused the prince, war would soon lie set 
on foot once more ; it is a pity these treaties ol peace are 

* w 

* always signed with tc:i- I w'ish I could be a strong- 
mifided woman, and resign myself to wed the first-corner 
when policy demands it. 'i'o be the mothei of a people 
may console high hearts but not weak brains. I am 
only a poor dreamer; perhaps the blame lies with your 
romances, for you have one always in your pocket 

Gov. Mercy ! never sjieak of it 

Elsb. I have small skill of life and many drcains. 

Gov. If the lAiiice of Mantua is sireh as you say, God 
will not let this aflair be concluded, I am certain. 

. Elsb. You think so ! God leaves men to themselves, 
my poor friend, and scarcely heeds our p.rayers more than 
the blcatings of a sheep. • , 

Gov. I am sure if you refused tiie prince, }Oiir father 
would put no constraint on ,\ou. 

Elsb. Certainly he would not constrain me, and that is 
why I sacrifice myself. Would you have me go to my 
father and bid him forget his word, and with one stroke •of 
the pen erase his honourable namc^ from a contract ftiat 
makes thousands happy. What matter that it makes one 
woman wretched ? I let my good father be a good king. 
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Gov. Ee! Ee! {Cries.) 

Elsb. Don’t cry over it, my kind girl; you might 
perhaps make me cry myself ; and a royal betrothed must 
not have red eyes. Don’t afllict yourself over all this^ 
j^fter all I sh.!!! be a queen, perhaps that is amusing ; per- 
haps I shall acquire a taste for my jewels— how can t tell? 
for my coaches and my new court. Happily marriage bringfil 
a princess something else besides a husband. Perhaps 1 
shall find h^apjMness folded away under my trousseafl. * 

Gov. You are a perfect pa.schal lamb. 

Elsb. Omie, my dear, let us begin anyhow l>y laughing 
at this ; we sliall be free to cry when the time comes 
for tears. 'I'liey .say the Prince of Mantua is the most 
laughable creature in the world. 

Gov. If Saint Jean were here I 
• E/sb. Ah, .Saint Jean! Saint^Jcan ! 

Gov. You werg very fond of him, mjh child! 

E/sb. It is odd ; his wnt bound me to him with imper- 
ceptible threads that secnicd to*comc from my heart; his 
perpetual mockery of my romantic ideas delighted me 
beyond measure. Whilst I can scarcely tolerate many a 
person who is just of my own way of thinking, I don’t 
know what it was about him ; something in bis eyes, in his* 
motions, in the way he took his snuff. He was a ^strange 
man; as he spo?c to me delicious pictures passed before 
my eyes ; his speech gave Hfe^ as if by enchantment, t9 the 
uniikeliest things. 

Gov* He was a re&l Triboulet 

£/sb* I don’t know about that ; but he was a gem of wit 

859 . 
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Gov. ^Hc^e is a hurry-scurry of pages. I thitik the 
Prina' will not he long in lu.iking his appcaiancc; you 
should go hack to the palace to dress. 

yf/jA J entreat of you, leave me another (juarler of an 
hour, do an<l get ready what I need. Alas I my dear, I 
have little tune left for dicam . now. 

6’/’?'. (lood hcaven.s ! is it possible that this marriage 
should be ar<'oinplishe'l if you dislike it; a faiher saciifieo 
..Jiis d.iiiL-iitcr 1 The kii would he a perfect Jephtha if he 
did, that. 

y?AA Don't speak e\il of iny father. Go, dear, and 
look me out what I want. 

Governess.) 

Elsb. {ulcne). It seems to me there is some one behind 
those shrubs. Is it the ghost of my poor jester that I see 
sitting in the meadow among the corn-flowers? Answe- 
me ,,who are yowi ? What arc you about there pulling those 
flowers ? 

{She advances towards the mmind.') 

Fafit. {sit/in,qy dressed as a jester, hurnb and udg). 1 am 
an honest flower-picker, who wishes good-day to your fair 
face. 

Eisd. What is the meaning of this accoutrement? Who 
arc jou that you should come and travesty a man I loved 
with that gieat wig of yours? Are yo.i apprenticed to 
bufieoncry ? , 

Eant. So please your most serene highness, I am the 
king’s new jester; the major-domo has accorded me a 
favourable reception. Since yesterday evening the scullions 
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have become my patrons ; and I am mc^lostly jncking 
flowers till the wit comes to me. 

. Ehh. It seems to me highly questionable wliclhcr that 
is a flower \ on will ever pluck 

Juint. Wliy ? wit may visit a man who is old just asTit 
might a girl. .Scmctimcs it is so nice a malUr t^ tell a 
witty sally from a piece of flat stupidity. •.Speak picifl’ , 
there yo»i have the main point: tlic worst shot may hit the 
OiiH’s eye with a pi'itol it he fiies seven lumdied ;jnvj ciglpy 
Toiinds :i minute, jii^t as well as the most skilful marksman 
who only fires his one ot two well aimed. I only ask 
to be fed suitably to th»‘ giilh of my l)eny, and I will 
watch my shadow m the sunlight to sec if my wig is 
glowing. 

Eh!. So that hoic yon arc, clad in Saint Jean’s cast-offs. 
"S'ou do well to speak ol yoi:r shadow: so long as you wear 
the e(»*>tiin)e, it will alw.iys, 1 believe, be likcr him than 
you are. 

luutt. At this moment I am composing an elegy that 
will decide my fate, 

Ehh. In what soil’ 

Eant. It Avill prove ckarly that I am the head man of 
the universe, or else indeed it will be worth nothing. I aifi 
biusy turning the universe »pside down to get it into an 
acrostic. Mo(^i, sun, and stars f.i'Iit for a piJee in my 
^rhymes, like schoolboys at the entry of a melodiama 
playhouse. 

Ehb. Poor follaw ! wh.at a business you have taken in 
hand — to be witty at so much an hour ! Have } ou no arms 
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or legs, and A\ou1d you not do better to plough and harrow 
earth than your own brain ? 

Fant Poor child! what a business you have taken in 
hand — to marry a fool you never saw! Have you no head 
or heart, and would you not do better to sell your dresses^ 
than s<.ll your body? 

IlI^Ik This is hold, sir new-comer. 

Fant, What u 3 you call this flower, praj r 

EUk , A tulip. Whal arc you for jiroving? 

Fa ni. \ red tulip or . blue tulip? 

El'ai. Ifliie as it appeal »• to me. 

Fani. Not a bit of it ; it is a red tulip. 

F.hb, Do you want to put a new fashioned coat on an 
old adage ? You do not need that, to tell me that about 
tastes and colours there is no disputing. 

Fanl, I am not disjmting : I tell you this tulip is a red 
tulip, and yet 1 allpw it is blue. 

'Elsb. How do you settle that ? 

Fant. Like your marriage. What man under the sun 
can say whether he was born blue or red ; the very tulips 
know nothing of it: gardeners and lawyers mi.ke such 
extraordinary grafts that apples turn rmmpkins, .nd that 
tnistles leave the ass’s mouth to be drowned in sauce on a 
bishop’s silver plate. Th;*; tuli)) you see no doubt expected 
to be fed; but it was married; it is quite suipiised at being 
blue; this is how the whole world is metamorphosed under , 
'the hands of man; and poor my lady nature must laugha 
in her own face heartily from time to time when she 
surveys in her lakes and her seas this eternal masquerade of 
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hers. Do you believe that was how the ybse siyelt in 
Moses* paradise ? It only smelt of green hay. . The 
rose is a daughter of civilisation; a marchioness just like 
you or I. • 

• 

, The hawthorn’s pale flower may turn to a rose, 

and a thistle to an artichoke; but one flower canAot be 
made into another : so what matter to nature f You caniirjc 
change lier; you beautify her or you kilt. 'I hc meanest 
violet would die rather than yield if some on^ nantcd.^ 

through artificial means, to alter its form by one stamen. 

• • 

'I'iiat is why I think more of a violet than of a 
king’s daughter. 

Ji/i//. Tlicre arc certain things which even jesters have 
no right to mock at : bear that in miiul. If you listened to 
my convoisation with my govcine*'S, mind your ears. 

• /rtAi/. Not my cars, but my tongue. You miss the 
sense; your woi^s have the wrong sense.* 

JiVsfi. I’un me no puns, if you would earn your money, 
and avoid comparing me to tulifis if you don’t tvant to earn 
soiiicthing else. 

J'a///. Who knows?, a pun consoles many giiefs, and 
playing with w'ouls is as gowd a way as any other to play 
W'ilh thoiiglits, actions, ainl creatun s. All in this world* 
below is one great joke, and*t is as hard to read die looks 
of a child of lotir years old as to construe the rubbish of 
4)ircc inrjdern mclochanias. 

• £/sA You seem tome to look out on the w’oild through 
a somewhat changing prism. 

We all have our spectacles, but no one can tell to 
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a shadp the i^olour of the glass. Who can tell me to a 
nicety, wlicthcr 1 am ln]>py or unhapjjy, good or bad, sad or 
merry, dull or witty ? 

'Elsh. Vou arc ugly at lea'll; so much is certain. 

Juuit. Not surer than }our beauty. Here comes your 
father 'with your fiitmc husband. Who can s.iy whether 
yo i will iiurryiiim? 

(/•AV/.) 

,, F.hh. '.Since 1 cam'll a\o’d the interview with the 
Trince of Mantua, I shall do as well to go to meet him. 

{Enter the Morinoni in Efinee^s lostum \ and the 

Eli nee dressed tjs aide-dt'-emn/*.') 

Piince, hero is ni) daiightu. Tardon Ircr 
gardening dress. Here, you aic under tlie rord'of a citizen 
who governs oilier citi/ons, and our etiquette is as indulgent 
tow’ard ourselves as toward them. 

Mar. zMlow 11 . 2 . to kiss this charming hand, madam, if 
it he not too great a favour for iiiy lips. 

Princess. Your highness will c.KCUse me if 1 go into llio 
[lalacc. I sliall .see your highness, I pre.sume, in a more 
fitting manner at to-night’s levee. 

{Exit.) 

Pnnee. 'Hie l*riiieess is right; here is a divine modesty. 

Kin^ (to Marinoni). Who is this aide-ilo-camp, pray, 
who dogs you like your shadow? It is intdlerable to me to 
hear him vent an incut remark at whatever wc say. Send 
him away, I bog. • 

(Afnrinont svJiishers the Prince). 

Prince. It is \eiy adroit on your part to have persuaded 
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him to dismiss me. 1 will try to meet the j/^rinccss, and 
drop a few delicate words to her w'ithout sec/ning Icf mean 
anytliing. 

Kitv^. Tliat aide-de-camp is an imbecile, iny friend. 
AVhat can llie fcilou bo ? 

Mar. Hum ! hum ! I^et us push on a few stops farther, 
liy your Majesty’s leave. I think I see a perfectly chaimihg 
summer-house in this thicket. 

( Excltni.) 


.''‘CKNl*. II. -AnoHut part oj Ih-' }^ap-Jch. 

JCnh r thr. Prime. 

Prime. My disguise suits me to admiration. 1 observe 
^antl 1 win lioarls. .So f.u all luns to the measure of my 
■Aislich.* 'I’lie f.ither seems to me a great kity, though a little 
unconventional, Tindit would surprise nTc il I have notl’oujjd ' 
/avour with him tioin llie very first. I sec the IMnccss 
relnrning to the palace. ClKance favours me strangely. 
{Jitifcr Ehbctii ; the Pri no approae/ies /hr.) Your highness, 
[icrmit a loyal ^eivant df your futuie sjxnise to ofler you the 
Congratulations that ovcrllow at sight ol you from hi^ 
humble ami devoted licarl. ,llapi)v arc the great ones of 
earth ; they catj wed w'ith you, not 1 That is an absolute 
impos.sibihty for me. I am of obseme birth ; all my wealth 
u a name the focman drca(i.s; a heart pure and unspotted 
beats under this popr uniform. I am a poor soldier, riddled 
from head to foot with bullets. X have not a ducat. I am 
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a solitary sJ^d an ^xile from my native land, as I am from 
my c©ui\try\n heaven, that is from the paradise of my 
dreams. I have no woman’s heart to press to mine. I am 
accursed and silent. 

^ "Elsb. What would you have with me, my dear sir ? Are 
you mad, or arc you asking for alms ? * 

Prince. How hard a task it would be to find words to 
e'^press my feelings ! I saw you passing, unaccompanied, 
in this garden path ; 1 thought it my duty to throw myself at 
.your feeC and otfer you my company as far as the postern. 

EJsb. I am obliged i • you. Do me the service to leave 
me undisturbed. (Ext/.) 

Prince (so/.). Can I have been wrong to accost her? 
Nevertheless, it was necessary, since I entertain the project 
of seducing her under my assumed garb. Yes, I did well to 
accost her. Nevertheless, she answered me in a disagreeable^ 
manner. Perhaps 1 ought* not to have pressed •her so 
hotly.* Yet it was absolutely necessary, sfnee her marriage 
is all but settled, and since I am to step into my deputy 
Marinoni’s shoes. I was right to be so hot vrith her. But 
the answer mislikes me. Can she have a false, hard heart ? 
It would be well to sound the matt'-t dcxtcr^asly. 


» Scene III. — An anie-chambeir. 

Pan/asio lying on a carpet. • 

Pant. What a delicious life is this jester’s ! I was tipsy 
yesterday, 1 think, when 1 assumed this costume, and 
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presented nlyself at the palace ; but upon my wo/d, never did 
sound reason inspire me with an idea that was i^ortli this act 
of folly. I make my appearance, and here I am accepted, 
petted, put on the books, and, better still, forgotten. •! 
come and go in this palace as if I had lived in it all my life.* 
l*mct the king a moment ago ; he had not so much as the 
curiosity to look at me. His jester being dead, they told 
him, “ Sire, here is another ! ” It is admirable. Thank God, 
there is my mind at rest ; I can play all the pranks ^acsible 
without a wbrd said to prevent me. I am one of the King 
of Bavaria’s domestic animals, and if I choose, so lon*g*as 
1 keep my hump and my wig, they will let me live between 
a spaniel and a guinea-fowl, till the day of my death.. 
Meanwhile, my creditors may break their noses against my 
door at their leisure. I am just as much in safety here, 
^nder this wig, as 1 should be in the West Indies. 

Is not ^hat the Princess I sec* through ^liis glass in the 
next room ? Slie *is putting a few touches to her wedding^ 
^■ell; two long tears are trickling. down her cheeks; look, 
there is one dctaciiing itself and falling on her breast like a * 
pearl. Poor child : I overheard her talk with the governess 
this morning ; on my faitli it was by accident ; 1 was sitting 
on the turf without any purpose but to sleep. Now there 
she is crying, and never suspecting that I see her again. 
Ah I were I a stucjpnt of rhetoric, how profound would be 
my reflections on this crowned misery, this poor ewe lamb, 
round whose neck they are tying a pink ribbon to lead her to 
the slaughter-house I little girl is romantic, no doubt : 

it is a cruel trial to her to wed a man she does not know. 
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Yet ^she sacrifices herself in silence. How capricious 
fortijnc is ! needs must I get drunk, meet Saint Jean’s 
funeral, assume his garb and his place, play in short the 
Hiaddcst trick that ever was played, just to come .'ind 
through this glass see falling the only two tears perhaps 
that'ihe child will shed on her unhappy wedding veil. * 
{Exit.)* 


ScEN^ IV . — A gard:'n u^alk. 

. The ^rittce. JiJtirhioni. 

I'rince. You arc no better than a fool, Colonel 

Mar. Your higliness labours under a most painful error 
in regard to me. 

Pritice. \ou arc an arch blockhead. Could you not 
prevent that? I cntiust to you the greatest project which 
ha:i been concev ed these Cod knows how many Jears, and 
you, iny best friend, my most loyal servant, pile up blunder 
upon blunder. No, no;* it is all veiy fine talking — that is 
' in no way to be forgiven. 

Mar. How could I prevent your highness from drawing 
down upon your.‘»elf the inconvenicnrcs wliich ate the 
necessary consequence of the part you are supposed to 
play? You order me to take your name and behave like a 
real Prince of Mantua. Can I prevent the King of Bavaria 
from offering an affront to my aide-de-cam j) ? You were 
wrong to interfere in our business. ^ 

Prince. I should like to sec an upetart like you take upon 
himself to give me orders. 
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Mar. Reflect, your highness, that nevertheless^ I jnust 
be the prince or must be the aitle-dc-cainp. it is by your 
order I act. 

Prince. Tell me before the whole court that I am aA 
injpertinent follow because I wanted to kiss the Princess’s 
liand ! I am ready to declare war upon him and rctuih to 
my States, to put myself at the head of my arnires. 

Mar. Do remember, your highness, tl)at this sorry 
compliment ^was addressed to tlie aide-de-camp and-ffot to 

the piince. Do you claim to be respected in that disguise ? 

• * 

Prince. That will do. (Jivc me back my coat. 

^far. {faking ojff tk' coat). If my sovereign makes a point 
of it, I am ready to <lie fur him. 

Prince. Upon my word, I don’t know what conclusion to 
come to. On the one hand 1 am fiinous at what happens to 
iRe, and on the other 1 am miseiablc at giving up my plan. 
Tlic I’nncoss appi;irs to leply not with indiflerence to Ihe 
double meanings willi wlncli I unremittingly pursue her. 
Already I have gunc so far two or three times as to whimper her 
things you would not believe. Come, let us think it all over. 

Mar. (Iwldin}^ the coat.)^ What shall I do, your higliness? 

Prince. Put it on, put it on ; and let us go into the 
palace. 

{Exeunt.) 

* Scene V. 

Princess FJslelh, 2'hc Kin^. 

Kin^' Daughter, >’bii must give a frank answer lo my 
question : do you dislike this marriage ? 
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Eisb. It is for you, sire, to answer it yoursell I like it 
if you like ii ; I dislike it if you dislike it. 

King. The l*rince appeared to me to be a common- 
place man, of whom it is hard to find anything to say. His 
aide-de-camp’s silliness is the only thing that damages him 
in Illy opinion. As for himself, he is perhaps a kind prince, 
but he is net a man of breeding. There is nothing in him 
that attracts me or repels me. What can I say to you on this 
subjr*'*^? The hearts of women have secrets that I cannot 
know : sometimes th.»y make such strange heroes for them- 
selves ; they seize so oddly upon one or two sides in the 
nature of the man presented to them, that it is impossible to 
judge for them, when one is not guided by some obvious point. 
Tell me plainly then what you think of your betrothed. 

Elsb. I think that he is Prince of Mantua, and that war 
will begin again to-morrow between you and him if I dj 
not marry him. 

King Tliat is certain, niy child. 

Eisb. I think accordingly that I will marry him, and 
that the war will be ended. 

King. May the blessings of^ my people give thanks 
on thy father’s behalf I Ah, my sweet daughtei ! I should 
be happy in this alliance, but I wou’d fain not see that sad- 
ness in these fair blue eyes give the lie to their resignation. 
Reflect a few days yet. 

, (Exit. Enter Eantasio.) , 

E/sb. There you are, poor lad I How do you like y«ur 
life here ? ' 

Eant. As a bird its freedom. 
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Elsd. You might have answered better, as a bir4 its 
cage. This palace is a fine cage enough, yet it is one. , 

Fant. The dimensions of a palace or a room do not 
make man more or less free. The body moves where i^ 
can : imagination sometimes spreads its wings as wide 
as heaven in a dungeon scarce bigger than my hand. 

Elsb. So you are a happy fool then ? 

FanL Very happy. I hold conversation with the 
puppies and the scullions. There is a cur only sj^iigh 
in the kitchen who said charming things to me. 

Elsb. In what language? 

Fant. In the purest style. He would not make a single 
mistake in grammar in the space of a year. 

Ehb. Could I hear a few words in this style ? 

Fant. By my word, 1 would not have you to; it is a 
tongue that is peculiar to him. It is only curs that speak 
It ; the trees and the very ears of wheat ks'ow it too ; but ^ 
king's daughters don’t know it. When is ypur wedding to be ? 

Elsb. In a few days it will be ah over. 

Fant. That is to say, it will all be begun. I mean to 
offer you a present from my own hand. 

Elsb* What present ? You make me anxious. 

Fant. I mean to offer for your acceptance a pretty little 
stuffed canary bird, that sings likh a nightingale. 

Elsb. How can he sing if he is stuffed ? 

It sings to perfection. 

Elfib. Oh my word, you show a rare persistence in your 
mockery of me. • 

Fant. Not at all. My canary has a little musical-box 
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in his stomiich. You touch gently a little spring under the 
loft^ claw, and he sings all the new operas exactly like 
Mademoiselle (Irisi. 

F/sA It is an invention of your brain, doubtless? 

Fa///. Tly no moans. It is a court canary: there are 
pl'^nty of very well-brouglit-iip little girls who work in 
, precisely the same manner. They have a little spring 
under their left arm — a nice little spring of fine diamond, 
like r dandy’s watch. The tutor or governess sets the 
spring working, am. immediately you see the lips open 
with the most gracious smile. A charming cascade of 
honeyed words issues with the softest murmuring, and all 
the social decencies like light-foot nymphs forthwith fall 
a-tripping on tiptoe round the marvellous fountain. The 
aspirant opens dumbfoundered eyes ; the company whisper 
indulgently ; and the father, filled with a secret satisfaction, 
proudly conteiT’platcs his golden shoe-buckles. 

F/sA You seem to recur willingly to certain subjects. 
Tell me, fool, what can the poor young women have done 
to you to make you satirise them so light-heartedly? 
Cannot regard for any duty find favour in your eyes ? 

Fa///. I have a deal of respect for ugliness. That is 
why I respect myself so profoundly. 

F/s/j, You seem sometimes to know more than your 
•words say. Where do you come from then, and who arc 
you, that you wlio have been here but one day can already 
fathom mysteries which princes themselves will jiever 
suspect ? Are your follies aimed at me, or are you talking 
at random ? 
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Fdnt I am talking at random. Random and I a^e old 
friends. ^ 

Elsb. Indeed ! He seems to have told you what you 
had no business to know. J am ready to believe that ydu 
spy upon my actions and rny words. 

Fant. Heaven knows ! What matter is it to you ? * 
Elsb. More than you can fancy. A momei^t ago in this 
room, while I was putting on my veil, I suddenly heard a 
step behind the tapestry. I am greatly mistaken if .fre stej) 
was not yours. 

Fant. lie sure that that will always be between me and 
your pocket-handkerchief. 1 am no more indiscreet than 
inquisitive. What pleasure could your vexations give me ? 
What vexation could your pleasures give me? You are 
this ; I am that. You are young ; and I am old. Fair ; 

find I am ugly. Rich ; and I am poor. You see plainly 

• * 

that we have noll\ing iii common. What^docs it mattex^to 
you that chance on his grand highway has made two wheels 
cross that do not follow the sarhe rut, and which cannot 
mark the same dust ? Is it my fault if, while I slept, one 
of your tears fell on my cheek ? 

E^b. You speak to me in the guise of a man I loved. 
That is why I listen to you in my own despite. My eyes 
think they sec Saint Jean ; &ut perhaps you are, only a 
spy. 

• /'ant. What good would that do me ? Suppose it were 
true that your marriage cost you a few tears ; suppose that 
1 had learnt the faci by chance, what should I gain by 
going to blab of it ? No one would give me a pistole for 
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the news ; and no one would put you in the Black Hole. 
I understand very well that it must be a great bore to marry 
the Prince of Mantua ; but, after all, it is not I who under- 
took it. To-morrow, or the day after, you will be off to 
Mantua with your wedding-dress, and I shall be here st^ll 
on tills stool in my old hose. Why would you have me bear 
you a grudge? I have no reason to desire your death. 
You never lent* me money. 

ElSu, But if charK'C made you see what 1 would have 
hidden, should 1 not i irn you out of doors for fear of a 
fresh accident ? 

Font, Do you mean to compare me to a tragedy 
confidant? and arc you afraid that 1 should follow your 
shadow declaiming? Do not send me away, 1 beg. I 
amuse myself excellently here. Stay ; there is your 
governess coming up with a pocket-full of mysteries. The 
proof that I will not eavesdrop is, that I am off to the 
pantry to eat a plover’s wing, which the major-domo set 
apart for his wife. ' 

{Exit.) 

Gov. {entering). Do you know a terriblf* thing, my dear 
Elsbeth ? 

Els^. What do you mean ? You are trembling all over. 

Gov.- The Prince is not fhe Prince, not the aide-de-camp 
either. It is a perfect fairy tale. 

Mlsb. What is this comedy of errors ? , 

Gov* Hush, hush I It is one of the Prince’s awn 
officers who has just told me. The Prince of Mantua is a 
regular Alma Viva. He is in disguise^ and hidden among 
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his| aides-&e>camp. No doubt he sought to see you, 
and make acquaintance in fairy fashion. « He is in 
disguise, worthy gentleman. He is disguised like landor. 
The man vrho was presented to you as your future husband 
is only an aide-de-camp named Marinoni. * 

F/s/i. This is impossible 1 * 

6^07'. It is certain — a thousand times cartain. The 
worthy man is disguised ; it is impossible tc*rccognise him. 
It is an extraordinary thing. 

F/sA \^ou have this from an officer, you say ? * 

dPiW. From an officer of the Prince. You can question 
him yourself. 

F/sA And he did not show you the true Prince of 
Mantua among the aides-de-camp ? 

Consider that he was trembling himself, poor man, 
jit the things he was telling me. He only entrusted me 
with his Secret because he wisfics to be ^agreeable to you, 
and because he knew I would let you know. As for 
Marinoni, that is positive ; but f®r what concerns the real 
Prince, he did not point him out. ‘ 

F/sA If that were true, it would give me some matter 
for tHbiight. Come, bn'ng this officer to me. 

(Enter a Page.) 

Gov. What is, the matter, Flamel ? You appear out of 
breath. • 

^Page. Ah, madam! it is enough to kill one with 
lai^hing. I dare not speak before your highness. 

ElsA Speak out ; .what more news is there ? 

Page. At the moment when the Prince of Mantua was 

660 
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entering the court on horseback at the head of his S'^ff, 
liis yfig Was rarried up into the sky and disappeared on a 
sudden. 

^ Elsb. What is tliis all about ? What idiocy ! 

Pa^e. Madam, I wish I may die if it is not the truth. 
The wig was carried up into the air at the point of a hooK. 
We found it in the pantry bedde a broken bottle; no one 
knows who p.’ayed this trick. But the Duke is no less 
furious for that, and he has sworn that unless the author 
of the prank is pun- hed with death he will declare war on 
thfe king, your father, and spread blood and fire everywhere. 

Elsb, Come and hear the whole story, dear. My 
gravity begins to forsake me. 

{Enter another Pa^^c.) 

Elsb. Well — what news ? 

Page. Madam, the king's jester is in prison ; it was he 
who pulled off the Prince’.s wig. 

jilsb. I'hc jester in prison ? and })y the Prince's orders? 
Page. Yes, your highness. 

E/sb. Come, mother dear, T must speak 
(E.x'/t with Gaverfiessl) 


Scv.Ni' VJ 

The Prime. Marinonh 

Prince. No, no; let me unmask. It is time I should 
burst upon them. It .shall not be allowed to pass thus. 
Blood and fire ! a royal wig at the enji of a hook and line. 
Are we among barbarians in the deserts of Siberia? Is 
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thAe still lany civilisation or decency left under the snn? 
I foam with rage ; my eyes are starting out of wy htacl. 

You ruin all by this violence. 

Prince. This father too, this King of Havana, this 
monarch, exalted in all Iasi year’s almanacs! this m.aif 
Wliose exterior is so seemly, who expresses himself in 
such measured terms, and then fills a-laiigjiing at the 
sight of his son-in-law’s wig flying in the air! For, after 
all, I admit it was your wig, Ararin«)ni, that was -nulled 
off ; but stifl, was it not the wig of the Prince of Manttia, 
since it is he folk think they sec in you ? When I tiiink 
that had it been I myself in flesh and blood, my wig 

would perhaps Ah I there is a providence. When 

God suddenly sent me the notion to travesty myself ; 
when that lightning-flash traversed my thoughts, “I must 
^ravcsly myself,” this fatal event was foreseen by destiny, 
lie it is "who saved from the 'most unendurable affront 
the head that rules my peoples. r>ut, by heaven ! all shall 
be known. I'his treason again.sU my dignity has been too 
long. Since the majesties, human and divine, are pitilc.ssly • 
violated and mangled; .since the ideas of good and evil 
exist no longer among m.^nkind ; since the king of several 
thousands of human beings bursts into laughter like a 
groom at sight of a wig, Afcirinoni, give me hack my 
coat. , * 

Mar. {iakhie; off the coat). If my sovereign commands, 

■ • 

1 am ready to suffer a thousand tortures for him. 

Prince. I know your devotion. Come, I am going to 
tell the king my mind in proper terms. 
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Mar. You refuse the Princess's hand ? yet^ she og^ed 
you unmistahably all through dinner. 

Prince. You think so? I am lost in an abyss of per- 
plexities. Come, anyhow, let us go to the king. 

Mar. {holding the coat). What am I to do, your highness ? 

Prince. Put it on again for a moment. You shall return 
it to me dii'ectly; they will be far more petrified if they 
hear me take fne tone that befits me in this dark-coloured 
morni’^g coat. 

Scene VII . — A prison. 

Fantasia {sol.). 

Pant, I don’t know whether there is a providence, but it 
is amusing to believe in one. Nevertheless, here was a poor 
little princess going to be forced into a marriage with r. 
provincial sciuarotoes, on whose head chance had dropped 
a crown, like the tortoise that the eagle let fall on iil^schylus. 
All preparations w'cre ' made, tapers lit, bridegroom 
powdered, and the poor little girl’s confession made. She 
had dried the two charming tcais I saw fall this morning. 
Nothing was wanting but two or three priest!^ mummeries 
to formally accomplish the misfortune of her life. In all 
this was involved the fortune of two kingdoms, the tran- 
quillity of two peoples ; and needs must I have the fancy to 
disguise myself as a hunchback, to come and fuddle mysflf 
.ngain in our good king’s buttery, and fish up at the end of 
a string his dear ally’s wig. Upon .my word, when I am 
drunk I believe there is something superhuman about me. 
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is th marriage off, and the whole question reopened. 
The Prince of Mantua has demanded my hcad*in exchange 
for his wig. The King of Bavaria considered the penalty a 
trifle severe, and only agreed to imprison me. The Prinoe 
of Mantua, thanks be to God, is such a dolt that he would 
rather be chopped in pieces than yield an inch. So* the 
Princess remains single, at least for this bout.* If there is 
not in that the subject for an epic poem in “twelve cantos, 
1 am no judge. Pope and Hoileau have written adr..!irabje 
verses on subjects far less iini^ortant. Oh, were I a poet I 
Tlow I would paint the scene of that wig fluttering in 
the wind ! But the man wiio is capable of such exploits 
disdains to write of them. So posterity must do without it. 
{lie falls asleep. Enter Elsbeth and her governessy 
lamp in hand.) 

• Elsb. He is asleep. Close the door gently. 

Gov. ^^ook, there is not a doubt ^bout it. He has 
taken oflf his false wig, and his deformity has disappeared 
along with it. Look at him, such^is he is, such as his people 
behold him on his triumphal car. It is the noble Prince ‘ 
of Mantua. ^ 

E/sb. Ye.s, it is he. Then my curio.sity is satisfied. 

I wanted to see his countenance, that is all. Let me bend 
over him. {Taking the lamp?) P-,)che, beware of your 
drop of oil. 

• Gov. lie is as beautiful as a god. 

Eleb. Why did you give me so many romances and 
fairy tales to read ? «Why did you sow my poor thoughts 
so thick with strange, mysterious flowers ? 
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OW ^ How you palpitate, a tip-loc on your liftle feet! 

E^sb. H6 is waking. Let us be off. 

E'ant. i^vaking). Is it a dream? I have hold of the 
Ircni of a white dress. 

Elsb. Loose me, let me ^o ^ 

Eant. You, Princess ? If it is the pardon of the king’s 
jester that 5011 bring me so divinely, let me put on my 
hump and my wig. It is the woik of a moment. 

Got: .Ah, prince, 'ow ill it becomes you to receive 
us thus ! Do not resuiue that garb; we know all. 

Eani. Prince? Where do you see one ? 

Gov. What use in dissembling? 

I do not di.ssemble the least in the world. What 
chance m.ikcs you call me prince? 

Gov. I know my duly towards your highness. 

Flint. Madam, I entreat you to explain me this good 
lady’s words. le there really some whipisical mistake, or 
am I the object of a joke ? 

Elsh. AVhy ask when j^ou yourself arc the mocker ? 

Flint. Do I chance to be a prince then? Can there 
be some doubt cast on my mother's honom ? 

Ehb. AVho are you, if you are n<.t the Princ^. of Mantua ? 

Flint. My name is Fantasio. I am a biirglicr of Munich. 
{SJmvs a h'tter.) 

Elsb. A burgher of Munich? And' why arc you dis- 
guir-ed ? AVhat are you doing here ? , 

Fant. Madam, I entreat your pardon. , 

(l^alUng on his knees.) . 

Elsb. What is the meaning of this? Rise, and leave 
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tljs place'! I remit in your favour a punishment tha^ 
perhaps it may be you deserve. What promptc(i this 
action of yours ? 

Fa///. 1 cannot tell the/notive tliat led me hcic. 

^ F/s^. You cannot tell? and yet I will know it. 

F/i»/. Pardon me, I dare not avow it. 

G/?z>. Let us go, I'^lsbclh: do not expoA yourself lo 
hear words unworthy of your cars. 'I'his man is cither a 
thief or an Jmperlinent fellow, who will speak to you of love. 

/i/jA I will know the reason that caused you to assume 
this garb. 

Fa///. I entreat of joii, spare me. 

F/sfi. No, no I Speak, or I close this door on you for 
ten years. 

Fa///. Madam, I am head over cars in debt ; my credi* 
•lors have got a warrant out ^against me. At this very 
moment my furi^'tiire is sold, and wcrc.1<iot in this prison 
I should be in another. I was to be arrested yesterday at 
nightfall. Not knowing where to pass the night, nor how 
to avoid the baililTs’ pursuit, I conceived the idea of don-* 
ning this costume, and sacking refuge at the king's feet. If 
you restore me to liberty I shall be taken by the shoulder. 
My uncle is a miser, who lives on potatoes and radishes, 
and leaves me to die of hun^T in ail the public-houses of 
the kingdom. Since you must know it, I owe twenty thou* 
*ind crowns. 

•jE'M Is all this true ? 

Fa///. If I lie, may I pay them. 

(A //o/se of fiorse is heard.) 
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G0V, There arc horses passing ; it is the king In pers 
If I could sigfial to a page. {Calltnjr out of window^ Ho 1 
Flamel, where are you going ? 

•Pa^e (outside). The Prince of Mantua is going to 
depart. ^ 

. The Prince of Mantua ? 

Pa^e. Yes,; war is declared. There was a terrible scene 
between him ahd the king before all the court, and the 
Princess’s marriage is brijken off. 

Eislf. Do you hear t'* it, Monsieur Fantasio? You have 
put a stop to my marriage. 

Gov. Great heavens ! The Prince of Mantua is going, 
and I shall not have seen him. 

Elsb, If war is declared, how sad ! 

Fant. Sad, you call it, your highness? Would you 
sooner have a husband who makes his wig a casus bcilit 
Well, madam, if w/ir is declared, we shall know wlial to do 
wicii'^our hands. The loungers of our promenades will put 
on their uniforms. I myself will take my shot-gun, if it is 
not sold yet. We shall go for a tour in Italy, and if ever 
you enter Mantua, it shall be as a leal Quet'ii, without need 
of other candles than our swords. 

Eisd. Fantasio, will you slay as iny father’s jester. I 
will pay your twenty thousand- crowns. 

Fant, ' I should accept with all my herrl ; but on my 
word, if I were forced to it, I would jump out of window to, 
make my escape one of these days. , 

Elsb. Why? You see Saint Jean is, dead ; a jester is an 
absolute necessity 
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fant. t prefer that trade to any other; but I cannot 
work at any trade. If you think that I deserve twenty 
thousand crowns for ridding you of the Prince of Mantua, 
give them me, and don’t ^pay my debt.*?. A gentleman 
without debts could not show liis face anywhere. It never 
entered my mind to be out of debt. * 

Elsb. Very well, you shall have them; ljut lake the 
keys of my garden. The day you are w’feary of being 
hunted by your creditors, come and hide among thf* corn? 
flowers, where I found you this morning. Be careful to 
bring your wig and your motley coat. Never appear IJfefore 
me without this counterfeit figure and these silver bells, for 
it was so you won my favour. You shall turn into my 
jester again for such time as shall please you, and then you 
shall go about your business. Now you may be off ; the 
door is open. 

Gov. ts it possible that the l*rince of J^lanlua should be 
gone without my seeing him I 


END OF F4NTASIQ. 
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Dramatis Persoitce, 


Tiik Bak^'n. 
rKRDlCAN {his son). 

Masikr Bla/.ius {Perdican's tutor). 
Mas'IFK Brii>aim^ {parish P> iest). 
Camii.LK {the Jiaton's niece). ^ 
D*ame Pluciie {her fiorverness'^. 
Rosette {fostes-sist^ of Cannlie), 
Peasants^ 'iervaH% etc. 




NO TRIFLING WITH LOVE., 


A COAinDY IN TllRIin ACTS. 

ACT THE FIRST. 

ScKNH I . — A Ft/Zacie Green before ihe Chateau. 

J'he Chorus. Ocmly rocked on hit* prancing mule, 
plaster Blazius advances through tlie blossoming corn- 
flowers; l^is clothes are new, his writing-case hangs by his 
nide. Like a chiiliby baby on a pillow, he rolls about on 
top of his protuberant belly, and with his eyes half shut 
mumbles a paternoster into his double chin. Welcome, 
Master Blazius; you come for the vintage time in the 
semblance of an ancient amphora. 

Master Blazius. Let those who wish to learn an 
important piece of news first of all bring me here a glass 
of new wine. ^ 

Chants. Here is our biggest bowl: drink, Master 
Bfazius ; the wine is good ; you shall speak afterwards. 

Blaz. You are to know, my children, that young Per- 
dican, our seigneur’s 'son, has just attained his majoiity. 
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and that he has taken liis doctor’s degree at P ris. 'J his 
very *d:iy he comes home to the chateau with his mouth 
full of such fine flowery phrases, that three-quarters of 
tbe time you don’t know how to answer him. Ilis charm- 
ing^ person is just all one golden book; he cannot see a 
blade of grass on the ground* without giving you the 
Latin name for it; and when it blows or when it rains 
he tells you plainly the reason why. You will open your 
eyes as wide as the ,ate there to see him unroll one of 
the scrolls he has illuminated in ink of all colours, all 
witli his own hand.s, and not a word said to anybody. 
In .short, he is a polished diamond from top to toe, and 
that is the message I am bringing to my lord the baron. 
You perceive that does some credit to me, who have 
been his tutor since he was four years old; so now, my 
good friends, bring a chair and let me just get off this 
mule without breaking my neck ; the beast is a trifle 
restive, and I should not be sorry to drink another drop 
before going in. 

Chorus. Drink, Master Blazius, and recover your wits. 
We saw little Perdican born, and once you said, he is 
coming, we did not need to hear such a long story about 
him. May we find the child in the grown man’s heart I 
• Blaz. On my word the bowl is empty ; I did not 
' think 1 had drunk it all. Good-bye ! /si trotted along 
the road 1 got ready two or three unpretending phrases 
that will please my lord ; 1 will go and pull the bell. 

{Exit) 

Chorus. Sorely jolted on her panting ass, Dame Pluche 
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majnts ttfc hill. Her frigiitened groom belabours the 
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poor animal with all his might, while it shakes its heaa 
with a thistle in its jaws. Her long lean legs jerk Vith 
anger, whilst her bony hands string off her beads. Good* 
day to you, Dame Pluclic; you come like the fever wiiA 
th*e wind that yellows the woods. * 

Dame Flucfie. A glass of water, you rabble ; a glass of 
water and a little vinegar. • 

Chonis. AVliere do you come from, Pluche, my darling ? 
Your false ftair is covered with dust ; there’s a wig spoilt ; 
and your cha.ste gown is tucked up to your venerable 
garters. 

Pluche. Know, boors, that the fair Camille, your 
master’s niece, arrives at the chateau to-day. She left 
the convent by my lord’s express orders to come and enter 
on possc-ssion of her mother’s rich estate, in due time and 
place, as ificet is to be done. Her educj^tion, thank God, 
is finished, and those who see her will have the fortune ‘ 
to inhale the fragrance of a glorious flower of goodness 
and piety. Never was there anything so pure, so lamblike, 
so dovelike, as that dear novice ; the I.ord God of heaven 
be hdr guide: Amen. Stand aside, you rabble; I fancy 
my legs arc swollen. 

Chorus. Smooth yourself «down, honest Pluche, and 
when you pray t(^ God ask for rain ; our corn is as dry as 
your shanks. , 

pluche. You have brought me water in a bowl that 
smells of the kitchen. Give me a hand to help me down. 
You are a pack of ill-mannered boobies. {Exit. ) 

Hfii 
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Cfiorus. Let us put on our Sunday best, an'l wait till 
the Baron sends for us. Either I am greatly mistaken, or 
there is sdme jolly merry-making toward to-day. 

Scene II. 

Tfut Baron's Drawing-Room. 

1 

Enter the Barony Master Bridainty and Master Biazius. 

The Baron. Master I'ridainc, you are my friend : let 
me irflroducc Master Biazius, my son’s tutor. My son 
yesterday, at eight minutes past twelve, noon, was exactly 
twenty-one years old. He has taken his degree, and 
passed in four subjects. Master Biazius, I introduce 
to you Master Bridaine, priest of the parish, and my 
friend. 

Blaz. {poiving). ^ Passed in four subjects, your lordship : 
literature, philosophy, Roman law, canon law. 

Baron. Go to your room, my dear Biazius; my son 
'will not be long in appearing. Arrange your dress a little, 
and return when the bell rings. 

(Exit Master Biazius.) 

Brid. Shall I tell you what I am thinking, my lord? 
Your son’s tutor smells strong of wine. 

Bat^n. It is impossible 1 

Brid. I am as sure as I am alive. He spoke to me 
•very close just now. He smells fearfully of wine. 

Baron. No more of this. I repeat, it is impossible. 

(Enter Dame Fluche.) 
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There ijrou are, good Dame Pluche ! My niece is with 
yon, no aoubt ? 

Fiuche. She is following me, my lord. I preceded her 
by a few steps. 

Baron. Master Bridaine, you are my friend. I present 
to you Dame Pluche, my niece’s governess. My rticce, 
yesterday at seven o’clock p.m., attained the age of eighteen 
years. She is leaving the best convent in franco. Dame* 
Pluche, 1 present to you Master Bridaine, priest of the 
parish, and my friend. 

Pluche {bowing. The best convent in France, my lord ; 
and, I may add, the best Christian in the convent. 

Biuon. Go, Dame Pluche, and repair the disorder you 
are in. My niece will be here shortly, I hope. Be ready 
at the dinner-hour. 

iJLxit Dame P/uche.) 

Brid. * That old lady seems *full of imgtion. 

Baron. Full of unction and compunction. Master* 
Bridaine. Her virtue is unassailable. 

Brid. But the tutor smells of wine. I am absolutely* 
certain of it. ' 

l^aron. Master Bridaine, there are moments when I 
doubt your friendship. Are you setting yourself to con- 
tradict me? Not a word iflore on that matter. I have 
formed the project of marrying my son to my niec& They 
^re a couple made for one another.' Their educatioii has 
stpod me in six thousand crowns. 

Brid. It will be necessary to obtain a dispensation. 

Baron. I have it, Bridaine; it is in my study on my* 
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table. Oh, my friend, let me tell you now that JT am fu^ll 
of joy. Yoi» know I have always detested solitude. 
Nevertheless, the position I occupy and the seriousness of 
my character comi)el me to reside in this chateau for three 
months every summer and winter. It is impossible to 
ensure the happiness of men in general, and one’s vassals in 
particular, without sometimes giving one’s valet the stern 
■ order to admit" no one. How austere and irksome is the 
statesman’s retirement! and what pleasure may I not hope 
to find in mitigating, by th ' presence of my wedded children, 
the m5SanclK)ly gloom to which I have been inevitably a 
prey since the king saw fit to appoint me collector 1 

Brid. Will the marriage be performed here or at Paris ? 

Baron, That is just what I expected, Pridaine. 1 
was certain you would ask that Well, then, my friend — 
what would you say if those very hands — yes, Bridaine, your 
own hands — don’t. Ipok at them so deprecalingly — weie 
destined solemnly to bless the happy realisation of my 
dearest dreams ? Eh ? * 

Brid, I am silent ; gratitude seals my lips. 

Baron. Look out of this window; don't you see my 
servants crowding to the gate. My two phildrsn ’are 
arriving at the same moment : it is the happiest combina- 
tion. 1 have arranged things ih such a way that all is fore- 
seen ; my niece will be introduced by this door on the left, 
my ^on by the door on the right What do you say to that?. 
It will be the greatest delight to me to see how they will 
address one another, and what they wiU say. Six thousand 
crowns is no trifle, there’s no mistake about that Besides^ 
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the chiHren loved each other tenderly from t|je cradle. 
fBridain^ I have an idea 

Brid. What? 

Baron. During dinner, without seeming to mean any- 
thing by it — you understand, my friend ? — while emptying 
*some merry glass — you know Latin, Bridaine ? 

Brid. Ila adepol^ by Jove, I should thinlc^so. 

Baron. I should be very pleased to s^e you put the 
lad througli his paces — discreetly of course — before* his 
cousin : t^iat can’t fail to produce a good effect. Make him 
speak a little Latin ; not precisely during dinner, that would 
.spoil our appetites, and as for me, I don’t understand a 
word of it ; but at dessert, do you see ? 

7Sr/d. If you don't understand a word of it, my lord, 
probably your niece is in the same plight. 

I Baron. All the more reason. W^mld you have a woman 
admire what she understands? Whcxc,werc you brought^, 
up, Bridaine ? That is a lamentable piece of reasoning. 

Brid, I don’t know much abt}ut women ; but it seems to 
me difHcult to admire what one does not understand. 

Baron. Ah, Bridaine, I know them ; I know the 
charhiing indefinable creatures ! Be convinced that they 
love to have dust in their eyes, and the faster one throws, 
the wider they strain them to tratch more. ^ 

( Enter on ome side Ferdican^ CainiHe on the other.) 

^ Good day, children ; good-day, my dear Camille, -and 
yojp, my dear Perdican : kiss me and kiss each other. 

Perd. Good-day, father, and you, my darling sister. 
How delightful ; how happy I am 1 
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Cam. ^How do you do, father? and you, cousiii? 

Ferd. How tall you arc, Camille, and beautiuil as tht 
day ! 

Baron. When did you leave Paris, Pcrdican ? 

*2^erd. Wednesday, I think — or Tuesday. Why, you are 
transformed into a woman ! So I am a man, am I ? 
seems only yer.lerday I saw you only so high. 

Baron. Yofi must both be tired ; it is a long journey, 
and the day is hot. 

Ferd. Oh dear no ! 1 »ok how pretty Camille' is, father. 

Parhn. Come, Camille, give >our cousin a kiss. 

Cam. Pardon me. 

Baron. A compliment is worth a kiss. Give her a kiss, 
Pcrdican. 

Ferd. If my cousiiv draws back when I hold out my 
hand, I will say to you in my turn : Pardon me. Love may , 
steal a kiss, friendsthip never.' ' 

Cam. Neither friendship nor love should accept any- 
thing but what they can give back. 

Baron {to Master Bridaine). 'Fhis is an ill-omened 
beginning, eh ? 

Brid. {to the Baron), 'loo* much modesty is a 
fault, no doubt ; but marriage docs rway with a deal of 
scruples. ** 

Baron {to Master Bridaine). I am shoifkcd — I am hurt. 
Thji^ answer displeased me. Pardon me! Did you see 
that she made a show of crossing herself? Come here, 
and let me speak to you. It pains me to tlie last degree. 
This moment, that was to be so sweet, is wholly spoilt for 
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me. I am vexed, annoyed. The devil take it ; it is a 
ragular bid business. 

Brid. Say a few words to them ; look at them tfirning 
their backs on each other. 

Baron. AV’ell, childreft, what in the world are you 
Slinking of? What are you doing there, Camille, in/ront 
of that tapestry ? 

Cam. {looking at a picture). That is ^ fine portAit,. 
unde. Is it not a great-aunt of ours? 

Baron. • Yes, my child, it is your great-grandmother — or, 
at lea-^t, your great-grandfather's sister; for the dqjir laidy 
never contributed — except, I believe, in prayers — to the 
augiiientation of the family. She was a pious woman, upon 
my honour. 

Cam. Oh yes, a saint. She is my great-aunt Isabel. 

I low that nun’s dress becomes her ! 

BarofM And you, Perilican, what arc you about before 
that flower-pot > • * . • - 

Perd. That’s a charming flower, father. It is a heliotrope. 

Baron. Are you joking ? It is no bigger than a fly. g 

Perd. That little flower no bigger than a fly is worth, 
having all the same. • 

Brid. No doubt the doctor is right. Ask him what sex 
or what class it belongs to,, of wh.ot elements it consists, 
whence it gets its sap and its colour: he will throw 
you into ecstasies with a description of the phenomena 
V yonder sprig, from its root to its flower. 

* Perd. I don’t know so much about it, your reverence. 

I think it smells gocfd, that is alL 
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ScENK III . — Before the Chateau. 

I 

Enter the Chorus. 

•’ Chorus. Several things amuse me and excite my 
curiosity. Come, friends, sit down under this walnut tree. 
Two tormid^ble eaters arc this moment present at the 
chateau — Master Bridainc and Master Blazius. Have you 
not noticed this -that when two men, closely alike, equally 
fat, equally sottish, wit'^ the same vices anti the same 
passions, come to a meeting by some chance, it follows 
of necessity that they shall either adore or abominate each 
other? For the same reason thiit opposites attract, that 
a tall lean man will like a short round one, that fair people 
court the dark, and vice versd, I foresee a secret struggle 
between the tutor and the priest. Both are armed with, 
equal impudence, each has* a barrel for a belly they arc 
-not only gluttons, biit epicures; both will' quarrel al table 
for quality as well as quantity. If the fish is small, what 
is to be done ? And in any case a carp’s tongue cannot 
be divided, and a carp cannot have two tongues. 

'J'hcn both arc chatterers ; but if the worst should come 
to the worst, they can talk at once and neither listen to the 
other. Already Master Bridamc has wanted to put several 
pedantic ’ questions to young Perdican,, anti the tutor 
scowlcB. It is distasteful to him that his pupil should 
appear to be examined by any one but himself. Again, 
•one is as ignorant as the other. Again, they are priests, 
the pair of them : one will parade his benefice, the other 
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will plume himself on the tutorship. Master IMazius is 
Ae son’fj confessor, Master Bridaine the fathcr’l I sue 
them alrepdy, elbows on the table, cheeks' inflamed^, eyes 
starling out of their head<^ shaking their double chins in 
a paroxysm of hatred They eye each other from haid 
fbfoot; they begin the battle with petty skirmishes ; "soon 
war is declared ; shots are exchanged ; volley^ of pedantry 
cross in mid-air ; and, to cap all, between tbim frets Damo* 
I’luchc, repulsing them on either side with her sharp-pointed 
cll)0ws. • 

Now that dinner is over, tlic chateau gate is opened. 
The company are coming out; let us step aside out of 
the way. 

{Exeufit. Eftfer the Baron and Dame B/uche.) 

Baron, Venerable Pluche, I am pained. 

, riuche. Is it possible, my lord ? 

BarotR Yes, Pluche, possible. I had calculated for a 
long time past— I had even set it down in black and nvlTitc 
on my tablets — that this day wa^ to be the most enjoyable 
of my life. Yes, my good madam, the most enjoyable. • 
You arc not unaware that my plan was to marry my son* 
to ray niece. It was dScided, arranged — I had mentioned 
it to Bridaine — and I see, I fancy I see, that these children 
speak to each other with coolness; they have not said a 
word to each otl^r. 

Pluche. There they come, my lord. Are they advised 
of your projects ? 

Baron. I dropped a few hints to each of them in 
private. I think it would be well, since they aic throwa« 
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together now, that we should sit down under this propitious 
shade and leave them to themselves for a momeni « 

(He withdraws with Dame Pluche. Enter Camille 
and Terdiean.) 

^Perd. Do you know, Camillt, it was not a bit nice of 
you to refuse me a kiss ? 

Cam. I am always like that ; it is my way. 

Perd. Will, you take my arm for a stroll in the 
village ? 

Cam. No, I’m tired. 

Perd,, Would 'it not please you to see the meadow 
again ? Do you remember our boating excursions ? 
Come, wc will go down as far as the mill; I’ll take the 
oars, and you the tiller. 

Cam. I don’t feel the least inclined for it. 

Perd. You cut me to the heart What ! not one , 
remembrance, Camille? Not a heart-throb for our child- 
iiood7 for all those kind, sweet txisl days, so full of 
delightful sillinesses? Yoij won’t come and see the path 
we used to go by to the farm ? 

Cam. No, not this evening. 

Perd. Not this evening! but when? Uiir wliole» life 
lies there. 

Cam. I am not young epough to amuse myself with 
my dolls, -nor old enough to love the past. 

Perd. What do you mean by that ? 

Cam. I m&an that recollections of childhood arc not 

« 

to my taste. 

, Perd. They bore you ? ‘ 
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Cam, Yes, they bore me. 

iPerd, iooT child ; I am sincerely sorry for you. * 

{Exit in opposite directions.) 

Baron {entering with Dame Pluche), You see and you 
hear, my excellent Pluche. expected the softest harmony; 
aftd I feel as if I were attending a concert where the violin 
is playing “My heart it sighs,” while the flute j)lays "Jjong 
live King Henry.” Think of the frightful djscord suchfa 
combination would produce! Yet that is what is going 
on in my heart. 

Pluche. I must admit it is impossible for me to .blame 
Camille, and to my mind nothing is in worse lastc than 
boating excursions. 

Baron. Arc you serious? 

Pluche. My lord, a young lady who respects herself 
,does not risk herself on pieces of water. 

Baron.* But remark, pray Dame Pluche, that her cousin 
is to marry her, and that thenceforward^-^ 

Pluche. The proprieties forbid steering ; and it is 
indelicate to leave ierra-firma alone with a young man. 

Baron. But I repeat — I tell you 

Pluche. That is my c^inion 

Baron. Are you mad? Really you would make me 

say There are certair^ expressions that I do not 

choose — that ar^ repugnant to me. You make •me want 

Really, if I did not control myself Pluche, you 

are a dolt — I don't know what to think of you.* 

{Exit.) 
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• Scene IV . — A village green. 

I'Jie Chorus. Terdiatn. 

• Pcrd. Good-dfiy, friends ; d'o you know mo ? 

Chorus. My lord, you arc like a child we loved dearl/ 

J'erd. Was it not you who took me on your back to 
cfoss the stKonms of your meadows, who danced me on 
your knees, who took me up behind you on your sturdy 
horses, wlro crowded cl oser .sometimes round ‘your tables 
to maJ:e room for me at Jie farm supper ? 

Chorus. We remember, my lord. Yon were certainly 
the naughtiest rogue and the finest boy on earth. 

Perd. Why do }OU not kiss me then, instead of saluting 
me like a stranger ? 

Chop us. God bless you, child of our hearts. Kach of 
us would like to take you fh his arms ; but we a^e old, my 
Idrd, and you arc a man. 

Perd. Yes, it is ten y,ears since I saw you ; and in a 
single day all beneath the sun changes. I have grown 
some feet towards heaven; you have bowed some inches 
towards the grave. Your heads have whitened, vour .steps 
grown slower; you can no longer Id: from the ground 
your child of long ago. So tit is my turn now to be your 
father — father of you who were fathers to pie. 

Chorus. Your return is a happier day than your birtji. 
It is sweeter to recover what we love than to embrace a 
•new-born babe. 

Perd. So this, is my dear valley;* my walnut tree.s, ray 
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green paths, my little fountain. >lerc are my past days 
still full of^ife; here is the mysterious world t)f my child- 
hood’s dreams. Home, ah home I — incomprehensible 
word. Can man be born just for a single corner of tlile 
earth, there to build his nest, and there to live his day. 

Chorus. We hear you are a learned man, my lord. 

Ferd. Yes, I hear that too. Knowledge is i fine thing, 
lads. These trees and this meadow find a voice to teach 
the finest knowledge of all — how to forget what one knows. * 

Chorus. I’licre has been many a change during your 
absence. Girls are married, boys are gone to the army. 

Ferd. You shall tell me all about it. I expect a deal 
of news; but to tell the tnith, I don’t care to hear it 
yet. How small this pool is; formerly it seemed im- 
mense. I had carried away an ocean and forests in my 
ihind : I come back to find a drop of water and blades of 
grass. But who^can that girl be, singixg at her lattiqg 
behind those trees? 

Chorus. It is Rosette, your *cousin Camille’s foster- 
sister. 

Ferd. {stepping forward^. Come down quick, Rosette, 
and come here. 

Rosette ipnterin^. Yes, my lord. 

Ferd. You saw me from yoift window, and you ^id not 
come, you wicked girl ! Give me that hand of yours, quick 
noVi‘ and those cheeks to be kissed. 

R$s.. Yes, my lord. 

Ferd. Are you married, little one ? They told me so. 

Ros. Oh, no I 
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Perd. Why ? There isn’t a prettier girl than you in the 
village. We'il find you a match, child. 

Chorus. My lord, she wants to die a maid. 

■ Perd. Is that true, Rosette? 

Ros. Oh, no ! 

Prd. Your sister Camille is come! Have you seen 
lior ? 

Ros. She has not come this way yet 

Perd. 15c off quuk, and put on your new dress, and 
come to supper at the >. lateau. 

Scene V. — A large room. 

Enter the Baron and Master Bladus. 

Blaz. A word in your car, my lord. The priest of your 
parish is a drunkard. 

Baron. Shame I it is impossible. 

Blaz. I am certain of it He drank three bottles of 
wine at dinner. « 

Baron. That is excessive. 

Blaz. And on leaving table he tramplfd on the flower- 
beds. 

Baron. On the beds. You confound me. This is very 
strange. Drink three bottles^ of wine at dinner and trample 
on the flower-beds. Incomprehensible I * And why did he 
npt keep to the path ? 

Blaz. Because he walked crooked. 

Baron {aside). I begin to think Bridaine was right 
This fellow Blazius smells shockingly of wine. 
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Blaz. Besides, he ate enormously; his utterance was 
tlficlc. 

Baron. Indeed I remarked that myself. 

Biaz. He delivered himself of a few Latin phrase^; 
they were so many blunders. My lord, he is a depraved 
character. • 

Baron (aside). Ugh 1 The odour of this i[pllow Blazius 
is past bearing. Understand, Mr. Tutor, that I am engaged « 
with something very diflerent from this, and that I don’t 
concern m/sclf with what is eaten or what is drutik here. I 
am not a major-domo. • 

Biaz. Please God, I will never displease you, my lord. 
Your wine is good. 

Baron. There is good wine in my cellars. 

(Enter Master Bridaine.) 

• Brid. My lord, your son is out there on the green with 
all the raghmufEns of the villagd at his heels. 

Baron. It is Impossible. 

Brid. I saw it with my own Qyes. He was picking up 
pebbles to make ducks and drakes. 

Baron. Ducks and drakes 1 My brain begins to reel. • 
Her& are all rny ideas turning upside down. Bridaine, 
the report you bring me is absurd. It is unheard 
of that a Doctor of I^w% should make ducks and 
drakes. 

Brid. Go to the window, my lord; you will see with 
• • 
your own eyes. 

haron (aside). Good heavens I Blazius was right. 
Bridaine walks crooked. 
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Brid% Look, my lord, there he is beside the pond. He 
has his arm round a peasant girl. ^ 

Baron. A peasant girl ! ]!)oes my son come here to 
debauch my vassals ? His arm round a peasant ! and all 
the brats in the village round. 1 feel myself taking leave of 
my senses. 

Brid. That calls for retribution. 

Baron. All is lost — irretrievably lost. J am lost. 
Jlridaine staggers, lllazius reeks of wine, and my son 
seduces all the girls in the village while playing ducks and 
drakes. 

{Exit) 
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ACT THE SECOND. 

ScKNK I . — A Garden. 

Enter Master Itlazius and Perdican. 

Blaz. My lord, your father is in despair. 

Perd, Why so ? 

Blaz. You arc aware that he had formed a plan of 
uniting you to your cousin Camille. 

• Perd. Well, I ask no better ! 

Blaz. Nevertheless, the Baron things, he perccives^n 
incomixitibility in your characters. 

Perd. I’hat is unlucky. 1 can’t remodel mine. 

Blaz. Will you allow this to make the match im- 
possible ? 

Pes^. I tell you once more I ask no better than to 
marry Camille.* Go and find the Baron and tell him so. 
Blaz. My lord, I withdraw? here comes your cousin. 
{JRxit. En/ejz Camille.') 

ferd. Up already, cousin ? I .stick to what •! smd 
yest|rday ; you are ever so pretty 1 

Cam. Let us be serious, Perdican. Your father wants 

to make a match between us. I don’t know what you 

862 
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think of it, but I consider it right to forewarn you that 
I have made up my mind on the matter. 

Perd. The worse for me, if you dislike me. 

' Cam. No more than any one else ; I don’t intend to 
marry. There is nothing in thaf to wound your pride ! 

P*rd. I don’t deal in pride : I care for neither its joys 
nor its pains. 

Cam. 1 came here to enter on possession of my 
mother's property ; to-morrow I go back to my convent. 

Prrd. '\Vell, you pi.<y fair. Shake hands and let us be 
good triends ! 

Ca>n. I don’t like demonstrations. 

Perd. (faking Jier hand'). Give me your hand, Camille, 
I beg of you. What do you fear of me? You don’t 
choose that we should be married. Very well I don’t let us 
marry. Is that a reason for hating one another ? Are we 
not brother and sister? When your mother enjoined 
this marriage in her will, she wished that our friendship 
should be unending, that is all she wished. Why marry? 
there is your hand, there is mine, and to keep them united 
thus to our last si.^li, do you thmk we need a priest? We 
need none but God. 

Cam. I ain very glad my refusal leaves you uncon- 
cerned. 

Perd. I am not unconcerned, Camille. Your love 
would have given me life, but your friendship shall console 
me for the lack of it. Don’t leave the chateau to-morrow. 
Yesterday you refused to stroll round the garden with me, 
because you saw in me a husband ' you would not accept. 
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Stay here a few days ; let me hope that our past Ijfe is not 
^lead forever in your heart. 

Cam. I am bound to leave. 
l\rd. Why? 

Cam. That is my secret. 

• Perd. Do you love another ? 

Cam. No ; but I will go. 

Perd. Is it irrevocable ? 

Cam. Yes, irrevocable. 

Perd. •Well! adieu. I should have liked losit with you 
under the chestnuts in the little wood, and chat like kind 
friends for an hour or two. But if you don’t care for that, 
let us say no more, (lood bye, my child. 

{Exit. Enter Dame Pluche.) 

Cam. Is all ready, Dame Pluche? Shall wc start^ 
to-morrow ? Has my guardian finished his accounts ? 

Pluche Yes, dear unspotted dove. The Baron called 
me dolt yesterday, and I am delighted* to go. ' 

Cam. Stay; here is a line you will take to Lord Pcrdican, 
before dinner, from me. 

Pluche. O Lord of heaven ! is it possible ? You writing 
a npte to a man 

Cam. Am I not to be his wife ? Surely I may write to 
my fiancA 

Pluche. Lord Perdican has just left this spot What 
can you liave to write ? Your fiance ; heaven have pity on 
^ I Can it be true that you are forgetting Jesiib ? 

* Cam. Do what I tell you, and make all ready for my 
departure. ( Exeuni . ) 
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Scene II. 

2'he dininq-room; servants laying the table, 

c 

Enter Master Bridaine. 

Erid. Yes, is a certainty, they will give him the place 
of honour again to-day. This chair on the Baron’s right that 
1 have filled ^o long will be the tutor’s prize. Wretch that 
I am! oA mechanical a^s, a brazen drunkard gets me 
banished to the lower end of the table. The butler will 
pour for him the first glass of malaga, and when the dishes 
reach me they will be half cold; all the tit bits will be 
gobbled up; not a cabbage nor a carrot left round the 
partridges. Holy Catholic Church! To give him that 
place yesterday — well that whs intelligible. He had just 
arrivcir, and was sitting down to that table for the first time 
since many a long year. I]^cavens, how he guzzled 1 No, 
he will leave me nothing but bones and chicken’s claws. I 
\ 7 ill not endure this affront. Farewell, venerable arm-chair 
in which many and many a time I have thrown myself 
back stuffed with juicy dishes! Farewell, scaled bottles; 
farewell matchless- savour of venison done to a turn! 
Farewell, splendid board, noble dining-hall; I shall say 
grace here no longer. I return to my vicarage ; they shall 
not see me confounded among the mob of guests ; and, like' 
Cmsar, I will rather be first in the village than second in' 
B<*inc. s 
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^ Sci NL III. — A Jii U in Jront 0 / a iqiia^e, 

Enitr RoKi/t and Petduan. 

• 

Perd. .Since >our mother is out, coino fui a biuof a 
walk. 

Ro^. Do >ou think all these kisses, do me *any 
good ? 

Peid •What harm do yon see in thorn? J would kiss 
you bcfoic your mother. Aio you not Camille’s sister? 
Am I not your bt other just as 1 am hers ? 

Ros, A Voids are words, and kisses are kisses. 1 am no 
better than a fool, and I Hnd it out too, as soon as I have 
somethin.^ to say. Fine ladies know what it means if you 
kiss then right hand, 01 if }OU kiss the left. Their fathers 
kiss thei{i on the forehead, Uieii mothcis on the cliceks; 
and their lovcis on the lips. Now eiefybody kisses j’’: on 
both cheeks, and that vexes me. 

Pird, How pretty you arc, child ! 

Ros. All the same, you must not be angiy with me foe 
that How sad you se^m this morning! So your maiiiage 
is broken oil ? 

Pi.rd. The peasants of your village remember they loved 
me; the dogs in the poultry yaid and die tiees in the wood 
remember it too ; but Camille does not remember. And 
^our marriage. Rosette — when is it to be ? 

•Ros. Don’t let us talk of that, if you please? Talk 
of the weather, of tjie flowers here, of your borse.s, of f^jy 
caps. 
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PcrJ. Of whatever you please, of whatever can cross 
your li'js without robbing them of that heavenly smile. 

{lie kisses iter.) 

kos. Vou respect my smile, but you don't spare my lips 
much, it seems to rue. Why, do look; there is a drop of 
rain fallen on my hand, and yet the sky is clear. 

I*erti. Forgive me. 

kos. What have 1 done to make you weej) ? 

{Exa4fii.) 


ScENis W.—lVie Chateau. 

Enter Master Blazius and the Baron. 

Blaz. My lord, I have a strange thing to tell you. 
A few minutes ago I chanced to be in the pantry — 
1 mean in the gallery; what should I be doir\g in the 
IxiiUry? Well, I wah in the gallery. I had happened to 
find a decanter — 1 mean a jug of water. How was I to 
find a decanter in the gallery? Well, I was just drinking 
a drop of wine— I mean a glass of w'ater — to pass the time, 
and I was looking out of the winc\pw between two flower 
vases that seemed to me to be in a modern style, though 
they are copied from the Etruscan. 

Baron.' What an intolerable manner of talking you 
have adopted, Blazius ! Your speeches arc inexplicable. 

Blaz^ Listen to me, my lord; lend me a moment'b 
attention. Well, I was looking out of the window. In 
hraven s name, don’t grow impatient. It concerns the 
honour of the family. 
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Baron. 'Fhe family! This is incomprchensi^e. The 
fiionour |pf the family, Blazius? Do you ^now there "arc 
thirty-seven males of us, and nearly as many fem&Ics, in 
Paris and in the country? 

Blaz. Allow me to (ontinuc. Whilst I was drinking 
^ drop of wine — I mean a glass of water — to hasten "tardy 
digestion, would you believe I saw Dame Pliichc passing 
under the window out of breath? 

Baron. Why out of breath, Blazius ? That is unwonted. 

Blaz. *And beside her, red with anger,* your nieee 
Camille. 

Baron. Who red with anger-~my niece or Dame 
Pluche? 

Blaz. Your niece, my lord. 

Baron. My niece red with anger? It is unheard ofj 
And how do you know it was with anger ? She might have 
been red for a thousand reasdns. No doubt she had been 
chasing butterflies in my flowor-gard3li. 

Blaz. I can’t be positive about that — that may be ; but 
she was exclaiming with vigour, “ Go I P'ind him. Do as 
you are bid ! You are a fool 1 I will have it ! ” And sIm; 
Mfjped with her fan tMb elbow of Dame Pluche, who gave a 
jump in the clover at each exclamation. 

Baron. In the clover U And what did the governess 
reply to my njpee’s vagaries ; for such conduct* merits that 
description. 

^ Blaz. The governess replied : “ I will not go ! I did 
not find him. He is making love to the villagers, to goose 
girls. I am too oW to begin to carry love-letters. Ti^pik . 
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God, I ^lave kept niy hands clean up till now.” And while - 
shp spoke she was crumpling up in her fingers a scrap O' 
paper •'oldcd in four. 

Baron. I don’t undorMtan J at all ; my ideas are becom* 
ing totally confused. What reason could Dame Fluche 
have for crumpling a paper folded in four, while she gave 
jumps ii the clover? I cannot lend credence to such 
cno/mitics. 

Bla%. Don’t you clearly understand, iny lord, what that 
indicated ? 

Baron. No, upon my 1 onour, my friend ; no, I don’t 
understand a word of it, good or bad. All this seems to 
be a piece of ill-regulated conduct, but equally devoid of 
motive and excuse. 

Blaz. It means that your niece has a clandestine 
correspondence. 

Baron. What are you saying ? Do you reflect hho you 
are speaking of? Weigh your words, Abbe h' 

Blaz. I might weigh them in the heavenly scales that 
arc to weigh my soul at the last judgment, without finding a 
single syllable of them that docs not ring true. Your niece 
has a clandestine correspondence. ’ 

Baron, But reflect, my friend, that ic is impossiiyo. 

Blaz. Why should she have entrusted a letter to her 
governess?' Why should she have exclaimed, “Find 
him 1 ” while the other sulked and petted ? 

Bcu'Ott. And to whom was this letter addressed ? { 

t ‘ 

. Blaz. That is exactly the question — the Ate Jaeet lepus. . 
To whom was this letter addressed? <To a man who ts' 
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making love to a goose girl. Now a man who publicl;^ courts 
a^oosc gipl may be evidently suspected of being himsdif 
born to herd geese. Nevertheless, it is impossible thaf your 
niece, with the education she has received, should 
captivated by such a man. *rhat is what I tell you, and th&t 
isVhy, saving your presence, I don’t understand a woicf of 
it any more than you. , 

Baron. Good heavens ! My niece declared to me tfiis • 
morning that she refused her cousin Perdirans hand. . 
Can she b^ in love with a goosc-heid? Stc^ into iny 
study. Since yesterday 1 have experienced such violent 
shocks that I rinnot collect my ideas. 

{Extant ) 

Sci \f V. — A Joan tain in a ivood. 

EnUr l\idUan, r^adin^ a note. 

i • 

Ptrd. “ Tie af the little fountain at noon.” What tlocs 
that mean? Such coldness; so positive and cruel a 
refusal ; such unfeeling pride ; and, to crown all, a rende/. 
vous. If it is to talk business, why choose surli a spot? * 
Is it n piece of coquetry ?* This morning, as I walked with 
Rosette, I heard a stir in the brushwood. I thought it was 
a doe's tread. Is there some plot in this ? 

{Enter Camtiifi.) 

fam. Crood day, cousin. I thought, rightly or wrongly, 
tha^ you left me sadly this morning. You took my hand 
in spite of me. I come to ask you to give me yours. 

I refused you a kiss-*-licic it is for you. {Kissing him.)^ 
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Now {hen, you said you would like to have a friendly chat 
with me. 'Sit down then, and let us talk. ' {She ftVf 
daivn.') 

Perd. Wa.s it a dream, or do I dream again now? 

Cam. Yon thought it odd to get a note from me, did 
you not ? I am changeable ; but you said one thing tliis 
niornin '5 that was very true: “Since we part, let us part 
good friends.” You do not know the reason of my leaving, 
and I am come h.crc to tell it you. I am going to take the 
veil. 

Perd. Is it possible? Is it you, Camille, that I sec 
reflected in this fountain, sitting on the daisies, as in the old 
days ? 

Cam. Yes, Perdican, it is I. I am come to live over 
again one half-hour of the past life. I seemed to you rude 
and haughty. That is easily understood ; I have renounced 
the world. Ycb before 1 leave it, I should like to hear 
your opinion. Do you tliink I am right to turn nun ? 

Perd. Don’t qucslioti me on the subject, for I shall 
never turn monk. 

Car/t. In the ten years almost that we have lived 
separated from each other you have begun tlie experience 
of life. 1 know the man you arc ; and a heart a'>d brain 
like yours must have leaint 'much in a little while. Tell me, 
have you had mistresses ? 

• Perd Why so ? « 

Cum. Answer me, I beg of you, without bashfu^iess 
and without affectation. 

Perd. I have had. 
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Cam. J')id you ’love them ? 

*Perd, With all my heart. * 

Cam. Where are they now ? Do you know ? 

Perd. These are odd questions, upon my word. What 
w^uld you have me say ? I am neither their husband nor 
their brother. 'I'hey went where it pleased them. 

Cam. Tlicre must needs have been one you preferred 
to all others. How long did you love the one you loved 
best ? , 

Perd. You're a (luccr girl. Do you want to turn father 
confessor ? 

Cam, I ask of you as a favour to answer me sincerely. 
You are far from a libertine, and I believe tliat your heart 
is honest. You must have inspired love, for you are worth 
it i and you would not have abandoned yourself to a whim. 
Answer me, I beg. 

Pt^rd. On my honour, I don’t rem^iber. 

Cam. Do you know a man who ha.5 loved only one 
woman ? • 

Perd. There arc such, certainly. 

Cam. Is he one of your friends ? Tell me bis name. 

Perd. 1 have no name to tell you ; but I Ixilicvc there 
are men cai)able of loving once, and once only. 

Cam. How often can an ht)nourable man love^ 

Perd. Do yoif want to make me repeat a litany, or are 
y®u repeating a catechism yourself? * 

Cam. I want to get information, and to learn whether 
I do right or wrong to take the veil. If I married you, 
would you not be bound to answer all my questions frankly 
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and lly your heart bare for me to sec ? I have a great regardi; 
?or you, and I count you superior by nature ars J education , 
to matiy other men. 1 am sorry you have forgotten the things 
J question you about Perhaps if I knew you better I should 
■grow bolder. 

Perd. What are you driving at ? Go on. 1 will 
answer 

Cam. Answer my first question then. Am I right to 
slay in the convent ? 

Pent '"No! 

CiCn. 'riicn I should ‘o better to mairy you ? 

Perd. Yes. 

Cam. If the priest of your parish breathed on a glass of 
.water, and told you it was a glass of wine, would you drink 
it as such ? 

Perd. No 1 

Cam. If the priest of your parish breathed on you, and 
told me that you would love all your life, should I do right 
to believe him ? 

Perd. Yes, and no. 

Cam. What would you advise me to do the day I saw 
you loved me no longer ? 

Perd. To take a lover. 

Cam.^^ What shall 1 do next the day my lover loves me 
no longer ? - 

Perd. Take another. 

Cam. How long will that go on ? - • . / 

. Perd. Till your hairs are grey, and then mine will 
white. 
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Cam, Do you know what the cloisters arc, Perd^an ? 
Di|J you e^er sit a whole day long on the bench of a* 
nunnery ? 

JPerd. Yes, I have. 

Cam, I have for fiicnd aosister, thirty years old, who at» 

fiftoen had an income of hve hundred thousand crowr/s. 

She is the most beautiful and the noblest creature that 

$ 

ever walked on earth. She was a i)eeress of thcoparliamcmr, 
and had for husband one of the most distinguished men 
in France. Not one of the faculties that ennoble 'humanity 
had been left uncultivated in her, and like a saplmg of 
some choice stock all her luids had branched. Love and 
happiness will never set their crown of flowers on a fairer 
forehead. Her husband deceived her; she loved another 
man, and she is dying of despair. 

, Ferd. That is possible. 

Cam. We share the same cell, and I have passed whol6 
nights in talking of her sorrows. They hhve almost bee:, me 
mine : that is strange, is it not ? ^ I don’t quite know how 
it comes to pass. When she spoke to me of her marriage, 
when she painted the intoxication of th e first days, and 
then the tranquillity of tliC rest, and how at last the whole 
had taken wings and flown; how in the evening she sat 
down at the chimney corner^ and he by tlic window, 
without a word said between them; how their Idve had 
languished, and how every cflbrt to draw close again only 
ended in quarrels ; how little by little a strange flgurc came 
and placed itself between them, and glided m amid their 
sufierings; it was still ^myself that I saw acting while shc^ 
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spokc(; When she said, “There I was happy,” my heart 
’eapt; when she added, “There I wept,” my tears flowed. 
But fancy a thing stranger still. I ended by creating an 
imaginary life for myself. It lasted four years. It is needless 
to tell by how many reflected lights, how many doublings 
OR myself all this came about. What I wanted to tell you 
as a curiosity is that all Louise's talcs, all the phantoms of 
n.y dreams, bore your likeness. 

Perd. My likeness — mine ? 

Cam. .Yes — and th.it is natural; you vine the only 
man 1 had known. In . M truth I loved you, Pcrdican. 

Perd. How old arc you, Camille ? 

Cam, Eighteen. 

Perd, Go on, go on : I am listening. 

Cam, There are two hundred w'omen in our convent. 
A small number of th«.sc women will never know life ; all 
the rest are waiting for death. More than one »^f them left 
the '’onvent as 1* leave it today, virgin rnd full of hopes. 
They returned after a little while old and blasted. Every 
day some of them die in our dormitories, and every day 
fresh ones come to take the place of the dead on the hair 
mattresses. Strangers who visit us admire the calm and 
order of the house ; they look attentively at the whiteness 
of our veils; but they ask thcmselvti why we lower them 
over our eyes. What do you think of these women, 
Perdican ? Arc they wrong or are they right ? 

• Perd. I cannot tell. 

Cam, There were some of them who counselled'' me 
to remain unmarried. I am glad to be able to consult 
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you. Do you believe these women would liavr/ done 
b|tter 4 o take a lover, and counsel me to do the same ? 

Perd, f cannot tell. 

Cam. You promised to answer me. 

Perd. I am absolved, a matter of course, from tfjc 
pi^mise. I do not believe it is you who arc speaking. < 

Cajfi. That may be; there must be groat absurdities 
in all my ideas. It may well be that 1 hnj/c learnt by , 
rote, that I am only an ill-taught parrot. In the galleiy 
there is a little picture that represents a monk bending 
over a missal ; through the gloomy bars of his cell slides ' 
a feeble ray of sunlight, and you catch sight of an Italian 
inn, in front of which dances a goatherd. Which of these 
two men has more of your esteem ? 

Perd. Neither one nor the other, and both. They are 
■ two men of ilesh and blood ; there is one that reads and one 
that dances; I see nothing else in it. You arc right to 
turn nun. • 

Cam. A minute ago you told^mc no. 

Perd. Did I say no ? That is possible. 

Cam. So you advise me to do U ? 

P(»d. So you l)clievc«iu nothing ? 

Cam. Lift your head, Pcrdican. Who is the man that 
believes in nothing ? , 

Perd. {rising), ^llere is one : I do not believe inimmortal 
life. My darling sister, the nuns have given you their 
experience, but believe me it is not yours ; you will not die 
without loving. 

Cam. I want to Ipve, but I do not want to suffer. 
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want tc love with an undying love, and to sweir vows that 
aKj not broken Ilcie is my lovtr. 

^Shawms' hr oucifi x ) 

Peril '1 hat lover does not exclude others. 

Cam 1 or me, at least, he shlill exclude them Do not 
smiic, Pcrdican. It is ten years since I saw you, and I 
tomorrow. In ten years more, if \ie meet again, we will 
again speak ol this. I did not wish your memory to picture 
me as a cold statue ; foi lack of feeling leads to the point I 
have rcachtfd listen lO me. Return to life, and so long 
as you arc happy, so Ion as jou love as men can love on 
earth, forget your sister Camille, but if ever it chances to 
you to be foifootten, or yourself to forget, if the angel of 
hope abandons you when you are alon , with emptiness m 
your heart, think of me, who shall be praying lor you. 

Peril You are a pioud creature , take care of yourself 
CiTM Why ? 

Petd. You arc eiglitccn, and you do not oclievc in love. 
Cam Do you believe in it, you who speak to me? 
Ihcre you aic, bending beside me knees that have worn 
♦hcmsclves on the carnets of your mistresses, whose veiy 
names you forget You have wepi fears ^if joy ind tears 
of despair, but you knew that the spring water was more 
constant than your tcais, and would be always there to 
wash your swollen eyelids You follow »our vocaton of 
young man, and you smile when one speaks to you of 
women's lives blasted; you do not believe that love can 
kill, since you have lov ed and live. Wliat is the world then ? 
Itrceems to me that you must cordially despise the women 
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who take you as you are, and who dismiss their last,lovcr to 
d^aw you ^ their arms with another’s kisses ton their lips. 
A moment ago I was asking you if you had loved. You 
answered me like a traveller whom one might ask had 4ie 
been in Italy or in Germany, and who should say, “ Yes, I 
have been there ; ” then should think of going to Switzer- 
land or the first country you may name. Isf your lovp a 
coinage then, that it ran pass like this from Aand to hand 
till the day of death? No, not even a coin; fur the 
tiniest gold piece is better than you, and whatever hand it 
may pass to, still keeps its stamp. 

Perd. I low beautiful you are, Camille, when your c*yes 
grow bright ! 

Cam. Yes, I am beautiful; 1 know it. Compliment- 
mongers will teach me nothing new. The chill nun who cuts 
* my hair ofjf w’ill perhaps turn paje at her work of mutilation ; 
but it shall not change into rings aod# chains to go the 
round of the boudoirs. Not a strand of it shall be missing 
from my head when the steel pa&scs there. 1 ask only one 
snap of the scissors, and when the consecrating priest 
draws on my finger the gold ringof4so-<*«^tvenly spouse, the* 
tress *of hair I give Kim may serve him for a cloak. 

Perd. Upon my word, you are angry. 

Cam. I did wrong to spdak ; my whole life {s on my 
lips. Oh, PerdieJn, do not scoff; it is ail deathly sad. 

•Perd. Poor child, I let you speak, and I have a good 
mind to answer you one word. You speak to me of a nun 
who appears to me to have a disastrous influence upon you. 
You say that she hak been deceived, that she herself 

863 
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been fal^c, and that she is in despair. Arc you sure that if 
her husband or her lover came back, and stretched his hand 
to her through the grating of the convent parlour, she would 
■ not give him hers ? 

Cam. W'hat do you say ? I did not understand. 

Ferd. Arc you sure that if her husband or her lover 
capic, and bade her suffer again, she would answer, No ? 

Cam. I believe it. 

Ferd. yhere are two hundred women in yoyr convent, 
and most of them have in the recesses of their hearts deep 
wounds. They have mad<. you touch them, and they have 
dyed your maiden thoughts with drops of their blood. 
'I’liey have lived, have they not ? and they have shown you 
shuddcringly their life's road. You have crossed yourself 
before their scars as you would before the wounds of Jesus. 
They have made a place for vou in their doleful pioccssions, 
and 3 'ou press clo5';;r to these fleshless bodies with a 
religious dread when you see a man pass. Arc you sure 
that if the man passing were he who deceived them, 
he for whom they weej) and suffer, he whom they curse as 
they pray to (lod— ■rt:*J^^\)u sure that at sight of him they 
would not burst their fetters to fly to their pa‘ t misfortunes, 
and to press their blecdfng breasts against the poniard that 
scarred them ? Oh, child I do you know the dreams of these 
women who tell you not to dream ? Do you know what 
name they murmur when the sighs issuing from their lipu 
shake the sacramental host as it is offered to them ? These 
‘women who sit down by you with swaying heads to pour 
into your car the poison of their tarnished age, who clang 
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among the ruins of your youth the tocsin of their despair, 
tind strikt into your crimson blood the chill t)f thcir^tombs, 
do you know who they are ? 

Cam. You frighten me. Anger is gaining upon you toof 
^ Perd. Do you know what nuns are, unhappy girl?^ Do 
they, wl»o represent to you men’s love as a lie, know that 
there is a worse thing still — ^the lie of a divihe love ? , Do 
they know that they commit a crime when they come 
whispering to a maiden woman’s talk ? Ah ! Ikjw they have 
schooled you ! How clearly I divined all this when you* 
stopped before the portrait of our old aunt ! You wanted 
to go without pressing my hand ; you would not icvisit this 
wood, nor this poor little fountain that looks at us bathed in 
tears ; you were a renegade to the days of your childhood, 
and the mask of pl.uster the nuns have placed on your* 
cheeks refused me a bi other’s, kiss. Jlut your heart beat; 
it forgot its lesson, for it has not Icafnt to read, and you 
returned to sit on this turf where now w'c arc. Well, 
Camille, these women said well.* They put you in the right 
path. It may cost me my life’s happiness, but tell them 
from me — heaven is not for them.** 

Cam. Nor for me, is it ? 

Perd. Farewell, Camille. Return to your convent ; and 
when they tell you one of dicir hideous stories «that 'have 
poisoned your niturc, give them the answer : All men are 
liars, fickle, chatterers, hypocrites, proud or cowardly, 'des- 
picable, sensual ; all women faithless,' tricky, vain, inquisi- 
tive, and depraved. 'J'hc world is only a bottomless cesspool, 
where the most shapeless sea-beasts climb and w'liihc on 
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mountains of slime. But there is in the world a thing 
holy and sublime — the union of two of these btingSy im- 
perfect and frightful as they are. One is often deceived in 
<2ove, often wounded, often unhappy ; but one loves, and on 
the brink of the grave one turns to look back and says : T 
have suffered often, sometimes I have been mistaken, but I 
havp loved. "It is I who have lived, and not a spurious 
being bred of my pride and my sorrow. 

{Exit.) 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene I. — l/u: front of the Chiiteiiu. 

Enter t/ie Baron and Master Blazius. 

* • 

Baron, Independently* of your drunkenness, you are* 
a worthless fellow, Master 3lla/ius. My servants see 
you enter the pantry furtively ; and when you arc accused 
of having stolen my wine, in the most pitiable manner 
you think to justify yourself by accusing my niece of a 
clandestine correspondence. 

Blaz. • Hut, my lord, pray remember 

Baron. I.cave the house, abbe, «id never appettf before 
me again. It is unreasonable to act as you do, and my 
self-respect constrains me never to pardon you as long a.i 1 
live. 

• {Exit. Master Blazius foUoivs. '"Tinier Ecrdieirn.) 

Perd. I should like to know if 1 am in love. On 
the one hand, there is lliaj fashion of questioning me, a 
trifle cavalier fcjr a girl of eighteen. On llic'otijcr, the 
ideas that these nuns have stufled into her head will not he 
set right without trouble. Besides, she is to go to-day. 
donfound it 1 1 love her ; there’s not a doubt of it. After 

all, who knows? , Perhaps she was repeating a les^pn; 
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arid heskle'?, it is clear she does not trouble her head about 
me? On the other hand again, her prcttincss is,, all very 
well \ but that docs not alter the fact that she has much too 
decided a manner and too curt a tone. My only plan is to 
think no more of it. It is plain I>don’t love her. There is 
no doubt she is pretty ; but why can I not put yesterday’s* 
talk o :t of my head ? Upon my word, my wits were 
^\sandcring all last night. Now where am I going? Ah, 
I am going to the village. 

{Fxii.y 

Scene II. -A road. 

Enter Master liridaine, 

Brid. What arc they doing now? Alas 1 there is twelve 
o’clock. They arc at table. What are they eating? What 
arc they not eating? I saw' the cook cro.ss the village with 
a huge turkey. The .cullion carried tin* ti-ufUes, with a 
basket of grapes. 

{Enter Master B/azius.) 

Jj/az. Oh, unforeseen disgrace ! here I am turned out 
of the chateau, and, by con.scquencc, from the* dinner-table. 
I shall never drink the wine in the pantry again. 

Jhitf. I shall never sec the dishes smoke again. Never 
again before the blaze of that noble hearth shall I warm my 
capacious belly. 

B^az. Why did a fatal curiosity prompt me to listen to 
the conversation between Dame Pluehe and the niece? 
Why dill I report all I saw to the Baron ? 
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Brid, Why did an idle pride remove me fropii that 

honourable dinner \yhen I was so kindly wclcomej^? 
What matfcjred to me the seat on llic right dr seat <yi the 
left? 

B/az. Alas ! 1 was tij^sy, it must be admitted, wlfen* 
I«committed this ft>lly. , 

Bnd. Alas ' the wine had mounted to my head when I 
was guilty of this rashness. 

B/az. Yonder is the Vicar, I think. 

BnW. It is the tutor in person. 

B/az. Oh ! oh ! Vicar, jrhat are you doing here ? * 

Br/W. 1 ? lam going to dinner. Arc you not coming? 
B/ac. Alas, Master Hridalne, intercede for me; the 
Baron has dismissed me. I falsely accused Miss Camille 
of having a clandestine correspondence; and yet, God is my 
, witness that I saw, or thought I saw, 1 )ame Pluche in the * 
clover. I am ruined, Vicar. , 

Br/tf. What, do you tell me ? 

B/az. Alas ! alas ! the truth. I am in utter disgrace for 
stealing a bottle. 

Brid. Wliat has this talk of stolen bottles to do, sirj^ 
with^a clover patch and;:orrcspondcncc r"***' 

B/az. I entreat you to plead my cause. I am honour- 
able, my I.ord Bridaine. O worshipful I.ord Bridaine, I 
am yours to command. 

Brid. O fortune ! is it a dream ? Shall I then be 
^ated on yon blessed chair ? ' 

^Blaz. I shall be grateful to you would you hear my 
•story and kindly excuse me, your worship, my dear View. 
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BM That is impossible, sir ; it has struck twelve, and 
I rina ofT to dinner. If the Baron complains of you, that 
is yovjr business. I don’t intercede for a sot. (Aside.) 
Quick, fly to the gate : swell, my stomach. 

'■ * (Exit running.) 

Blaz. (alone). AVrctched Pluche 1 it is you shall pay frr 
them all ; yes, it is you are the cause of my ruin, shameless 
woman, vile go-between, it is to you I owe my disgrace. 
Hply university of Paris ! I am called sot I * I am undone 
if I don’t get hold of a letter, and if I don’t prave to the 
Baron that his niece ha- a correspondence. I saw her 
writing at her do^k this morning. Patience 1 here comes 
news! (Pass Dame Pluche carrying a letter.) Pluche, 
give me that letter. 

Pluche. What is the meaning of this? It is a Icltdr 
of my mistress’s that I am going to post in the village. 

Blaz. Give it to me, or you are a dead woman 

Pluche. I dead: Head? 

Blaz. Yes, dead, Pluche ; give me that paper. 

( 7 hey fight. Enter Perdican . ) 

Perd. AVhat is this? What are you about, Blazius? 
Why arc you mb'i’irs'iTng tliis woman \ ^ 

Pluche. Give me back the letter. He took it from me, 
my lord. Justice ! 

Blaz. Ghe is a go-bjtween, my lord. That letter is a 
billet-doux. 

Pluclk. It is a letter of Camille’s, my lord — your flanede’s. 

Blaz. It is a billet-doux to a goose-herd. 

* Pluche. You lie, Abbd. I..ct me tell you that. 
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Perd, Give me that letter. 1 understand nothing about 
jour quarrel ; but as Camille’s fianc^, I claim the right*to 
read it. ^ {Reads,) “To Sister Louise, at the Convent 

of Leave me, Dame Pluche; you are a worthy 

woman, and Master Blazais is a fool. Go to dinner y I 
undertake to put this letter in the post. 

(Exeufi/ Master Blazius and Dame Pluche^ 

Perd. {alone). That it is a crime to open a letter I kAow 
too well to be guilty of it. What can Camille be sayhig 
to this sister ? Am I in love after all ? What Empire has 
this strange girl gained otcr me that the line of. writing 
on this address should make my hand shake ? That's odd ; 
Blazius in his struggle with Dame Pluche has burst the 
seal. Is it a crime to unfold it? No matter, I will put 
everything just as it was. {Opens the letter and reads.) ^ 
, “ I am leaving to-day, niy dear, and all has happened as 1 
had foreseen. It is a terrible nhiiig ; but that poor young 
man has a dagger in his heart ; he will never be consoled 
for having lost me. Yet T ba^e done everything in the 
world to disgust him with me. God will pardon me for 
having reduced him to despair by my rcfiml. AlosJ 
dear, what could I do? « Pray for me; we shall meet again 
to-morrow, and for ever. Yours with my whole .soul — 
Camilt.e.'’ Is it possible? ^ that is how Camille writes! 
that is how she speaks of me ! I in despair at h^r refusal I 
Oh! Good heavens, if that were true it would be ca^sily 
seen ; what shame could there be in loving? She does 
everything in the world, she says, to disgust me, and I 
have a dagger in m^r heart. What reason can she h&vc 
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to invent such a romance? Is it then true— the thought 

th^t I had to-iiight ? Oh women ! This poor Camille ha^ 

great piety perhaps. With a willing heart she giifes herself 

to God, but she has resolved and decreed that she would 
, * 

leave me in despair. That war settled between the two 
friends before she left the convent. It was decided thft 
Camille was going to see her cousin again, that they would 
wish her to marry him, that she would refuse, and that the 
colisin would be in despair. It is so interesting for a young 
girl tosacrfricc to Clod the happiness of a cousin ' No, no, 
Camille, I do not love you, I art not in despair, I have not 
a dagger in rny heart, and I will prove it to you. Yes, 
before you leave this you shall know that I love another. 
Here, my good man ! {Eptier a Pca^anf.) Go to the 
vchatcau; tell them in the kitchen to send a servant to take 
this note to Mademoiselle Camille. 

m 

{lie 7 vri/es.) 

reas,^nf. Yes, my lord. 

(lie ^(^ocs out,) 

retd. Now for the other. Ah I I am in despair. 
He.'ol Rosette, Rosette! 

-I 

(lie knocks at a doot.) * 

Ros, (opt‘nhis[ it). Is it you, my loid? Come in, my 
mother is here. 

Perd. Rut on your prettiest cap, Rosette, and come with 
me. 

Ras. \\‘hcre ? 

Perd. I will tell you. Ask leave of your mother, but 
make haste. 
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Ros. Yes, my lard. 

(She s^oes into the home.) ^ 

Perd. I*havc asked Camille for another rendezvous und 
I am sure she will come ; but, by heaven, she will not find 
what she expects there. I«mcan to make love to Rosette 
before Camille herself. 

ScEN K III. — 7 he little wood. 

Enter Camille and the Peasant. 

Peas. I’m going to the ‘chateau with a letter fiv you, 
miss. Must 1 give it to you, or must I leive it in the 
kitchen, as J.ord l\Tdican told me? 

Cam. Give it me. 

Peas. If you would rather 1 look it to the chateau, it 
ssn't worth while wailing here. 

Cam. (tivc it me, I fell you. * 

Peas, As you *1)10350. (Gives the Piter.) 

Cam. Stop. There’s for your. trouble. 

Peas. Much obliged. 1 may go, mayn’t I ? 

Cam. If you like. 

Peete. I am going, I am going. 

(Exit.) 

Cam. (reading, l^erdican usks me to say good-bye to 
him before leaving, near the little fountain where 1 * brought 
him yesterday. What can he have to .say to me ? Why, 
here is the fountain, and I am on the spot. Ought I to 
grant this second rendezvous ? Ah I (Hides behind a ttee.) 
There is Perdican conyng this way with my foster-sister. ~I 
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suppose he will leave her. I am glad that I shan’t seem to 
be the first tp arrive. 

' {Enter Perdican and Rosette^ and sit down.) 

Cam. (hidden^ aside). What is the meaning of this? 
He is making her sit down bc£ide him. Does he ask me 
for a rendezvous to come there and talk with another gkl ? 
I am ''uriogs to know what he says to her. 

Perd. {aioud^ so that Camille hears). I love you, 
Rosette. You alone, out of all the world, have forgotten 
nothing <5i our good days that are past. You are the only 
one who remembers tht. life ihat is no more. Share my 
new life. Clive me your heart, sweet child. There is the 
pledge of our love. 

{Pat tint;; his chain on her neck.) 

Ros. Are you giving me your gold chain ? 

Perd. Now look at this ring. Stand up and let us come 
near the fountain. Do you see us both in the spring lean- 
ing each other?" Do you see your lovely eyes near 
mine, your hand in mine ^ Watch how all that is blotted 
out. {Throtving Ids ring into the water i) Look how our 
• iiiiu^oMs disappeared.^ There it is coming back little by 
little. The troubled water regains its tranquillity. It 
trembles still. Great black rings float over its surface. 
Patience. We arc reappear’ng. Already I can make out 
again your arms entwined in mine. Onq minute more and 
there vill not be a wrinkle left in your pretty face. Look 1 
It was a ring that Camille gave me. 

Cam. {pside). He has thrown my ring into the 
w&lcr. 
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Perd. Do you know what love is, Rosette? ListenJ 
tHh wind i| hushed; the morning rain runs pearling over 
the parched leaves that the sun revives. By the light of 
heaven, by this sun we see, I love you ! You will ha re 
me, will you not ? No one has tarnished your youth I 
no one has distilled into your crimson blood the dregs 
of jaded veins I You do not want to turn nun F* There you 
stand, young and fair, in a y'oung man’s arms. * O Rosette, ' 
Rosette, do^ou know what love is ? 

Ros. Alas, Doctor, T wil^love you as best I can. 

Perd. Yes, as best you can ; and that will be 'better, 
doctor though I am, and peasant though you arc, than 
these pale statues can love^ fashioned by nuns, their heads 
where their hearts should be, who leave the cloisters to 
come and spread through life the dank atmosphere of their 
*cells. You know nothing ; you could not read in a book 
the prayer that your mother taught ^ypr* as she learnt it 
from her mother. You do not even understand the sense 
of the words you repeat when *y<^u kneel at your bedside ; 
but you understand that you are praying, and that is all 
(lod wants. 

Ros. How you speak,* my lord ! 

Perd. You cannot read; but you can tell whatf these 
woods and meadows say, thcii*warm rivers and faij harvest- 
covered fields, and* all this nature radiant with youth. You 
reeognise all these thousands of brothers and me as onc^f 
thegn. Rise up ; you shall be my wife; and together we 
shall strike root into the vital currents of the almighty 
world. 
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SCENK IV. 

Enter the Chorus. 

' Chorus. Certainly there is^ something strange going 
on at the chateau. Camille has refused to marry Pcrdic^n. 
She is to return to the convent she came from. 13ut I think 
hi{: lordshii/, her cousin, has consoled himself with Rosette. 
Alas I the poor girl does not know the risk she runs in 
listening ^9 the speeches of a gallant young nobleman. 

{Enter Dame Plndu' ' , 

Pluche. Quick ! quick . saddle my ass. 

Chorus. Will you pass away like a beautiful dream, 
venerable lady ? Are you going to bestride anew so soon 
that poor beast who is so sad to bear your weight? 

Pluche. Thank God, my sweet rabble, I shall not dic^ 
here ! , , 

Chorus. Die fr*r frpm here, Pluche, my, darling ; die un- 
known in some unwholesome cavern. ^Vc will pray for 
your worshipful resurrection. 

Pluche. Here comes my mistress. {To Camille^ who 
eiiTcrs.) 'beax -Camille, ‘Jl is rcady^for our start ; the Baron 
has rendered his account, and they have pack-saddled my 
ass. * 

Cam. , Go to the devil, you and your ass too 1 I shall 
not start to-day. (Exit.) 

Chorus. What can this mean? Dame Pluche is pxtle 
with anger ; her false hair tries to stand on end, her chest 
whistles, and her fingers stretch out convulsively. 

Pluche. Lord God of heaven 1 Camille swore 1 (Exit.) 
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Scene V. 

Ento' //ie Baron and Alastcr BriJaine. 

Brid. My lord, I must, speak to you in private. Your’ 
sfin is making love to a village girl 

Baron. It is absurd, my friend. 

Brid. I distinctly saw him passing in the Jicather witli, 
her on his arm. He was bending his head to her car aad 
promising to marry her. 

Baron. This is monstruis. 

Brid. You may be convinced of it He made her a 
considerable present that the girl showed her mother. 

Baron. Heavens, Bridaine, considerable? In what 
way considerable ? 

Brid. In wciglit and inipoi tancc. It was the gold chain 
he used tQ wear in his cap. 

Baron. Let .us step into my study.* 1 don't know what 
to think of it. 
i^Exeunl.'S 

Scene VI . — Camiilds room. » 

Enter Camille and Dame Bluchc. 

Cam. He look my letter, fou say ? * 

Fluclu. Yes, rfly child; he undertook to put it in the 
pest. 

Cam. Go to the drawing-room, Dame Pluchc, and do 
me the kindness to tell Perdican that I c.xpect him here. 
{Exit Dame Piuche.) • He read my letter, that is a certainty. 
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His scene in the wood was a rcUliaiion, like his love for 
Rosette. He wished to prove to me that he lov^d another 
girl, and to play at unconcern in spite of his vexation. 
Could he be in love with me by any chance i {She lifts the 
tapestry.') Are you there, Rosette ? 

Ros. {entering. Yes ; may I come in ? 

Cam. Listen to me, my child. Is not Lonl Perdican 
making love to you ? 

Ros. ^las! yes. 

Cam. What do you ‘hink of what he said to you this 
morning ? 

Ros, This morning ? Where ? 

Cam. Don’t play the hypocrite. 'Phis morning at the 
fountain in the little wood. 

Ros. You saw me there ? 

Cam. Poor innocent! No, I did not see you. He 
made you fine speeches, did he not ? I would wager he 
promised to marry you. 

Ros. 1 low do you know tnat ? 

Cam. What matter how ? I know it. Do you l)elievc 
7n his proiiriawi Rosette ?i 

Ros. Why, how could I help it? He deceive me? 
why should he ? 

Cam. jPerditan will not marry you, my child. 

Ros. Alas 1 I can’t tell. 

Caj^. You are in love with him, poor girl. He will mt 
marry you ; and for proof, you shall have it. Go in agfliin 
behind this curtain. You need only keep your ears open, 
an^ come when I call you. {^Exit Roiette.) 
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Cam. {so/.). Can it be that I who thought I was doing 
<n act of ^engeance, am doing an act of humanity ? l^e 
poor girl’s heart is caught. {Enter Perdican^ *Good 
morning cousin ; sit you down. 

Perd. What a toilette/Camillc ? Whose scalp are you 
alter ? 

Cam. Yours perhaps. 1 am sorry I coulc^ not come to 
the rendezvous you asked for ; had you anything to say t(9 
me? 

Perd. {aside). A good-sized fib that, on my life, for a 
spotless lamb. I saw her listening to the conversation 
behind a tree. {A/oud.) I have nothing to say to you but 
a farewell, Camille. I thought you were starting ; yet your 
horse is in the stable, and you do not look as if you were 
dressed for travelling. • 

Cam. I like discussion. I am not very sure that I did 
not want !o quarrel with you again. ^ , 

Perd. Whaf is the use in quarrelling whrti it is 
impossible to make it up ? 4'ke pleasure of disputes is in 
making peace. 

Cam. Are you convinced that^I don’t wi?^ laake'il’r 

Perd. Don’t laugh ait me ; lam no match for you there. 

Cam. I should like a flirtation. I don’t know whether 
it is that I have a new dicss on, but I want to amuse 
myself. You proposed going to the village ; let us go. I’m 
mady ; let us take the boat. I want to picnic on the grass, 
or^to take a stroll in the forest Will it be moonlight this 
evening ? That’s odd; you have not the ring I gave you on 
your finger. 
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Perd. I have lost it. 

Cam. Then is why I found it. There, Ferdican? 
here if is for you. 

Perd. Is it possible ? Where did you find it ? 

Cam. You are looking to see* if my hands are wet, are 
you not? Indeed, I spoilt my convent dress to get this 
little child’s plaything out of the fountain. That is why I 
have put on^another, and 1 tell you it has changed me. 
Cofne, put that on your finger. 

Perd. You got this ting out of the water, Camille, at the 
risk of falling in yourself Is this a dream ? There it is. 
It is you who are putting it on my finger. Ah, Camille, 
why do you give it me back, this sad pledge of a happiness 
that exists no longer ? Speak, coquette ; speak, rash girl. 
^Vhy do you go ? Why do you stay ? Why do you change 
aspect and colour from hour to hour, like the stone of this 
ring at every ray of the sun ? 

Cam. Do you know the heart of women, Perdican? 
Are you sure of their inconstancy ? and do you know whether 
they really change in thought when they change in words 
^ome say no. Undoubtedly we often have 
to play a part, often lie. You see I am frank. But ‘>are 
you sure that the whole woman lies when her toiioUe lies ? 
Have you reflected well on the nature of this weak and 
passionate being, on the sternness with whrh she is judged, 
and dh the rules that are imposed on her? And who 
knows whether, forced by the world into deceit, this little 
brainless being’s head may not take a pleasure in it, and lie 
sometimes for pastime or for folly, as shp does for necessity? 
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Ferd, I understand nothing of all this, and 1 never 
•lie. I love you, Camille. That is all 1 knojr. . 

Cam, You say that you love me, and that yoh never 
lie 

Perd, Never. 

* Cam, Yet here is one who says that that some!imes 
happens to you. {Sfu raises the tapestry, Rosette is seen 
in the distance fainting on a chair,) What answer* will 
you make to this child, Perdican, when she demands* an 
account of your w'ords? If you never lie, how comes it* 
then that she* fainted oft hearing you tell mc*that you 
love me ? I leave you with her. Try to restore her. 

{She attempts to leave,) 

Perd. One moment, Camille. Listen to me. 

Cam. What would you tel! me ? It is to Rosette you 
should speak. I do not love you. 1 did not go out of 
spite and fetch this unhappy child from the shelter of 
her cottage, to* make a bait and a plaything of her. I did 
not rashly repeat before hcv burning words addressed to 
another woman. I did not feign to hurl to the winds for 
her sake the remembrance of ^ cherished I 

did* not put my chain*on her neck. I did not tell her I 
would marry her. 

Perd. Listen to me, listea to me. 

Cam. Did ]«u not smile a moment ago when I told 
you I had not been able to go to the fountain? Well. 
\^es, 1 was there, and I heard all. But God is my witness, 

1 would not care to have spoken as you spoke there. What 
will you do with girl yonder, now when she dbmes 
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with your passionate kisses on her lips and shows you, 
r weeping, the wound you have dealt her? You wished to' 
be revenged on me — did you not ? — and to punish me for 
a* letter written to my convent. You wished to loose, at 
whatever cost, any shaft that c6uld reach me, and you 
counted it as nothing to pierce this child with your poisoned 
arrow, provided it struck me behind her. I had boasted 
of having inspired some love in you, of leaving you some 
regret for m^. So that wounded you in your noble pride I 
, Well, learn it from my lips. You love me — do you 
hear ? — but you will marry that girl, or you are nothing but 
a coward. 

Perd. Yes, I will marry her. 

Cam. And you will do well. 

' Perd, Right well, and far* better than if I married you 
yourself. Why so hot, Camille? This child has fainted. 
We shall easily restore, her. A flask of vinegar is all that 
needs. \ ou wished to prove to me that I *had lied once 
in my life. That is possible*, but 1 think you are bold to 
determine at what moment. Come, help me to aid 
Ros'elle. 

(Exeunt.) 

Scene VII 
# 

The Baron and Camille. 

B'aron. If that takes place, I shall run mad. 

Cam. Use your authority. 

Baron, I shall run mad, and I shall refuse my consent, 

r 

that’s certain. 
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Cam. You ought to speak to him, and make him hear 
reason. 

Baroh, This will throw me into despair lor life whole 
carnival, and I shall not appear once at epurt. 
disproportioned marriag(k Nobody ever heard of marrying 
•one’s cousin’s foster-sister ; that passes all kinds of boflnds. 

Cam. Send for him, and tell him flatly^that you don’t 
like the marriage. Believe me, it is a pieoe of madness, 
and he will not resist. 

Baroif. 1 shall be in black this winter, be assured of 
that. 

Cam. But speak to him, in heaven's name. This is a 
freak of his; perhaps it is too late already; if he has spoken 
of it, he will carry it out. 

Baron. I am going to shut myself up, that I may 
abandon myself to my sorrow. Tell him, if he asks for * 
me, thaf I have shut myself dp, and that I am abandoning 
myself to my sorrow at seeing him Ved a nameless girl. 

Cam. Shall I not find a man of sense here? Upon 
my word, when you look forjone, the solitude becomes 
appalling. {Enter Pordican.) Well, cousin, and when is 
the wedding to be ? 

Perd. As soon as possiy e ; 1 have mentioned it already 
to the notary, t|}e priest, and all the peasants. 

Cam. You really think, then, that you will tparry 
Rosette ? 

Perd. Assuredly. 

Cam, What will your father say ? 
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Pcrd. Whatever he pleases; I choose to marry this 
girl ; it is an iflea for which I am indebted to you, and I 
stand to it. Need I repeat to you the hackneyed common- 
pjaegs about my birth and hers? She is young and pretty, 
and ‘she loves me ; it is more than^ one needs to be trebly 
happy. Whether she have brains or no, I might have found' 
worse. Peoplok will raise an outcry, and a laugh ; I wash 
my hands of diem. 

Cam. TJ^ere is nothing laughable in it; you do very 
well to marry her. But I am sorry for you on one account : 
people will say you married her out of spite. 

Perd. You sorry for that ? Oh, no ! 

Cam. Yes, I am really sorry for it. It injures a young 
man to be unable to resist a moment’s annoyance. 

• Perd. Be sorry then ; for my part, it’s all one to me. 

Cam. But you don’t mean it ; she is nobody. 

Perd. She will b§ somebody then, when she is ihy wife. 

Cam. 'You will tire of her before the notalry has put on 
his best coat and his shoes, to •come here ; your gorge will 
rise at the wedding breakfast, and the evening of the 
ceremony ycu will have hex; hands and feet cut olT, as they 
do in the “Arabian Nights,” because she smells of ragoiit. 

Perd. No such thing, you will see. You do not know 
me. When a wom‘an is gentle vnd affectionate, fresh, kind, 
and beautiful, I am capable of contenting myself with that ; 
yes, •upon my word, even to the length of not caring to^ 
know if she speaks Latin. 

Cam, It is a pity there was so much money spent on 
tcachfng it to you : it is three thousand crowns lost 
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Ferd* Yes ; they would have done better to give it to 
• the poor. 

Cam, * You will take charge of it, for the poor i«i spirit, 
at least. 

Ferd. And they will give me in exchange the kingiiom 
•of heaven, for it is their’s. ‘ • 

Cam. How long will this sport last ? 

Ferd, What sport ? 

Cam. Your marriage with Rosette. 

Ferd, * A very little while : God has not made man :f 
lasting piece of work : thttty or forty years at the piost. 

Cam, I look forward to dancing at your wedding. 

Ferd, Listen to me, Camille, this tone of raillery is out 
of season. 

Cam, 1 like it too well to leave it. ^ 

Ferd, Then I leave you, for I have enough of you for 
the moihent. * 

Cam. Artf you going to your bride's home ? 

Ferd. Yes, this instant. 

Cam. Give me your arm ; 1 am going there too. 

{En'er Rosette^ 

•Ferd. Here you aie, my child. Come, I want to present 
you to my father. 

Ros. (J^neeling down), ^ly lord, 1 am come to ask a 
favour of you« All the village folk I spoke to this 
^morning told me that you loved your cousin, and tht^t you 
only ‘made love to me to amuse both of you ; I am 
laughed at as I pass, and I shall not be able to find a 
husband in the country, now that I have been the laughing- 
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stock ol" the neighbourhood. Allow me to give you the neck- 
lace you gave me, and to live in peace with my mother. ^ 

Cam. You are a good girl, Rosette ; keep thd" necklace. 
It is I who give it you, and my cousin will take mine in its 
■place. As for a husband, don’t trouble your head for that; 
I undertake to find one for you. * 

Pttd. Certainly there is no difficulty about that. Come, 
Rosette, comfi and let me take you to my father. 

Cam. Why ? It is useless. 

Feid. T?es, you are right; my father would receive us 
ill j we must let the first moment of his surprise pass by. 
Come w'ith me; we will go back to the green. A good 
joke indeed that it should be said I don’t love you, when I 
am marrying you. By Jove, wc will silence them. 

{Exit with Rosette.) 

Cam. What can be happening in me ? He takes her 
away with a very tranquil air. That is odd; my head 
seems tq, be swim'mihg. Could he marry* her in good 
earnest? Ho! Dame Tluche^ Dame Pluchc 1 Is no one 
here? {Enter a Footman.) Run after Lord Perdican; 
make hast^and tell him to come up here again, I want 
to speak to him. {Exit Footman.) , What in the world is 
all this ? I can bear no more; my feet lefuse to suj-port me. 

{Re-enter Perdican.) 

Perd. You asked for me, Camille. ^ 

Cam. No — no 

< c 

perd. Truly you are pale; what have you to say to 
me ? You recalled me to speak to me. ‘ 

Cam. No— no O Lord God J (A’ar/V.) 
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Last Scene. 

An Oratory. 

Enter Camille, She throws herself at the foot of the altar. « 

• 

• Cam. Have you abandoned me, O my God? You 
know when 1 came hene I had promised to be faithful to 
you. When I refused to become the bride of another thaa 
you, I thought I spoke in singleness of heart, before you 
and before my conscience. You know it, O my Father 1 
Do not reject me now. Alt, why do you make trufh itself 
a liar ? Why am I so weak ? Ah, unhappy girl that I am ; 
1 can pray no more ! 

{Enter Perdiean.) 

Ferd. Pride, most fatal of men’s counsellors, why didst, 
thou come between this girl and me ? Yonder is she, pale 
and affrighted, pressing on the unfeeling stone her heart and 
her face. She 4night have loved roe! *We were Jiorn for 
one another. Wherefore camsp^t thou on our lips, O Pride, 
when our hands were about to join ? 

Cafft. W’ho followed me? Who speaks beneath this 
vault ? Is it you, Perdiean ? 

Terd. Blind fools that wc are; we love each other. 
What were we dreaming, Caipille? Wh.nt vain words, what 
wretched follies gassed between us like a pestifent wind ? 
\Vhich wished to deceive the other? Alas, this life i% in 
itself so sad a dream ; why should we confound it further 
with fancies of our own? Oh, my God, happiness is a 
pearl -so rare in this ocean of a world. Thou, Heavenly 
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Fisliernian, liadst given it us ; Thou hadst fetched it for us 
f^om the dcp^ths of the abyss, this priceless jewel ; and w?} 
like Spoiled children that we are, made a plaything of it. 
The green path that led us towards each other sloped so 
gdntly, such flowery shrubs surrounded it, it merged in so 
calm a horizon — and vanity, light talking, and anger mhst 
cast their sh/ipelcss rocks on this celestial way, which would 
' have brought us to thee in a kiss. We must do wrong, 
for we are of mankind. O blind fools ! We love each 
other — ^ ! 

Cam, Yes, we love each otller, Perdican. Let me feel 
it on your heart. The God who looks down on us will not 
be offended. It is by Ilis will that I love you. He has 
known it these fifteen years. 

Ferd, Dear one, you are mine. 

{He kisses ker, A great cry is heard from behind the ' 
altar.) ' ^ 

Cam: It is my foster-sister’s voice. 

Ferd. How does she ceme here ? 1 had left her on the 
staircase when you sent to bring me back. She must have 
followed me unperceived. 

Cam. Come out into the galler) ; the cry was from there. 

Ferd. What is this I feel? I think my hands are 

covered with blood. • 

«. 

Cam. The poor child must have spiei! on us. She has 
fainted again. Come, let us bring her help. Alas I it, is 
all cruel , 

Ferd. No, truly, I will not go in. I feel a deadly chill 
thaf paralyses me. Go you, Camille, and try to restdre her. 
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{Exit Camille.) I beseech of you, my God, do not make 
roft a murderer. You see what is happening. , We are tWb 
senseless children. We played with life and death, bift our 
hearts are pure. Do not kill Rosette, O righteous God ! 
I will find her a husband ; •! will repair my fault. She Is 
young; she will be happy. Do not do that, O God ! You 
may yet bless four of* your children. {Ente/ Camille.) 
Well, Camille, what is it ? 

Cavi. She is dead. Farewell, Perdican 1 
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Scene. —Paris, 

{The Marquise is seated on a sofa near the fire em- 
broidering, Enter the Count; he bows,') • 

CottnA I don’t know whcR I shall get over my stupidity, 
but my mem«ry i.s shocking. 1 oaTi't possibly ^ake upon 
me to remember your dny^ ^nd whenever 1 want to see 
you, it is sure to be a Tuesday. 

Mar, Have you anything to say to me ? 

Count No ; but lyuppose f had, I could not say it. 
It is only a chance that you are by yourself, and within 
the next quarter of an hour you are sure to have a mob 
of intimate friqpds in here : they will put me to flight, 1 
warn you. 

Mar. It is true that to-day is my day, and I don’t quite 
iTnow why I have one. It’s a fashion; but there is a 
reason for it all the same. Our mothers left their doors 
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open : good society was not numerous, and only meant for 
eacji circle a batch of bores that one accepted as a matter^ 
of duty. Nowadays, when you arc at home, y^Ju are at 
home to all Tans ; and all Paris nowadays is in real 
earnest the whole of P.tri^, town and suburbs. When one 
is at- home one’s house is a street A remedy had to bfi 
found, and, accordingly, everybody has their day. It is 
the only way to see as little as possible of each other, 
and when you «riy, “I am at home on Tuesdays,” it is clearly 
just as if 'you said, “ Leave me in peace on the other 
days ” 

Count. That makes it all the worse for me to come 
to-day, since you allow me to see you in the week 

Mar Make up your mind and sit down there. If you 
are in a good temper, you may talk ; if not, warm yourself. 

I don’t expect a great many people to-day, and you shall 
watch the slides change in my little magic-lantern. But 
what's the matter wiih you ? You seem 

Count. What ? 

Mar. I would not say the word for the world. 

Count. Well, indeed, then I will admit it. Before I 
came in I was a little 

Mar. What ? It is my turn now to ask. 

Count. Will you be angry if I tell you ? 

Mar. There is a hall this evening, where I want to look 
my bjest, so I shall not lose my temper all day. 

. Count. Well, I was a little bored. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with me: it’s a fashionable affliction like your 
days. I’ve been wretched since twelve o’clock, paid four 
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visits, and found no one in. I was to dine somewhere: 
excused in) self without any reason. 'Fherj is nothing to 
go to this*evcning. I went out in a bitter frost, saw ftothing 
but red noses and blue checks. I don’t know what to do. 
I am as stupid as a magaainc article. 

• Mar. 1 can say the .same f«>r myself. I am bore^ to 
extinction. It is the Ireather, no doubt. ^ 

Count. The fact is, cold is abominable. Winter is osi 
ailment. I'ools see the pavement clean and thg sky clear, ^ 
and wherf a good sharp w ind nips their ears they call that a 
fine frost It is like lalkiitg of a fine inflammation of the 
lungs. Many thanks for fincTics of that sort. 

Mar. I go further than >ou. It seems to me that I get 
my dulness not so much from the air out of doors, cold 
though it is, as ftoiii the air other peo{)le breathe. Perhni^s 
It is that w'e are growing old. I am beginning to be thircy, 
.and I anf losing my talent for •existence,^ 

Count. It is a talent I never had, and what scares me is 
tliat I am picking it up. Asione ages, one turns fogey or 
fool, and I am desperately afraid of dying a wiseacre. 

Mar. Ring for them to pu| a log on the fire. Your 
idea freezes me. « 

{^A rin<' heard outside.) 

Count, It is not worth yhilc. There is a ^ring at the 
door, and your pvoccssion is arriving. 

, Mar. Let us see who will carry the flag ) and, abovc.all, 
do your best to stay. 

Count. No I decidedly I am off. 

Mar. Where are you going ? 
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Count, 1 haven’t an idea. {IJe rtses^ dows, and opens 
the door.) Adjjeu, Madame, till Thursday evening. r 

Mar. Why Thursday ? 

Count. Is it not your day at the opera ? I will go and 
pay you a little visit. 

Mar. 1 don’t want you ; you are too cross. Besides, 'i 
am taking M. jCamus. 

‘ Count. M. Camus, your country neighbobr ? 

Mar. ‘>old me apples and hay with great 

gallantry, and I want to return his civility. 

Count, Now, that i.s just your way. The most weari- 
some creature 1 He should be fed on his own wares. And 
by the way, do you know what the world says ? 

Mar. No. But no one is coming. Who rang 
there ? 

Count {looking out of window). No one. A little girl, I 
think, with a banjl-box — something or other — a washer- 
woman. « She is there in the court, talking to your 
servants. 

Mar. You call that something or other I That’s polite 
of you. It is my bonnet Well, what are they saying 
about me and M. Camus? Do shut .that door. There’s a 
terrible draught 

Count. Peopl6 are saying, that you are thinking of 
marrying again, and that M. Camus is a millionaire, and 
that he comes very often to your house. 

Mar. Really! Is that all? And you tell me that to 
my face ? 

Count. I tell it you because people are talking of it 
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Mar, That is a pretty reason. Do I repeat to you all 
pthe world says of you ? 

Count’^ Of me, Madame ? What do they say,* if you 
please, that will not bear repeating ? 

Mar, But you see, anything will hear repeating, Since 
^ou tell me that I am on the eve of being announced as 
Madame Camus. The story about you Js at least as 
serious, for, unfortunately, it appears that it isHriie. * 
Count. What can it be? You frighten me.^ 

Mar. * One more proof that the world is right. 

Count. Explain yourStlf, I beg. , 

Mar. Oh, on no account. It is your own affair 

Count {sitting down again), I implore you, Marquise. 
I ask it as a favour. You are the person in all the world 
whose opinion 1 value most. , 

Afar. One of the persons, you mean. 

Count No, Madame, I ‘say the person — she whose 

esteem, whose opinion • * . 

Mar. Good heavens, yoy ^re going to turn a phrase. 
Count. Not at all. If you see nothing, evidently it is 
because you will not sec. 

•Mar, See what ? , 

Count. You can’t but understand 

Mar. I only understand what people tell me, and even 
then I am hard»of hearing. 

^ Count. You laugh at everything; but, candidly, qould 
it be possible, that after seeing you for a whole year, with 

your wit, your beauty, your grace 

Mar. But, good heavens! this is worse than a phrase; 
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it is a declaration. Warn me at least. Is it a declaration 
or a* New Year’s compliment ? 

Count. And suppose it were a declaration ? 

Mar. Oh, I don’t want it this morning. I told you 
t was going to a ball ; I run the -isk of hearing some this 
evening, and my health won’t stand that sort of tiling 
twice a day. 

^Cuunt. Truly you are discouraging, and I shall be 
heartily delighted when your turn comes to be caught. 

Mar. I shall be chlightcd myself. I swear to you, 
there are, instants when i would" give large sums to have 
even a little vexation. Why, that’s how I felt while my 
hair was being done, only just a few minutes ago. I was 
sighing as if my heart would break, from despair at having 
nothing to think of 

Count. I.augh away, laugh away ; your turn will come. 

Mar. Very possibly ; we ’ are all mortal. If I am 
reasonable, whose fault" i'j that ? I assure you, I don’t try 
to prevent it. 

Count. So you don’t choose to be made love to ? 

Mar. No. I am very good-natured ; but as for love- 
making, it is quite too stupid. Com'' now, you who hare 
common sense, tell me what does this mean : makuig love 
to a woman ? 

Count. It means that the woman in question pleases 
you, and that you like to tell her so. 

Mar. Very well ; but what about the woman ? Does 
it please her to please you? For indance, you think me 
pretty. Jet us suppose, and it amuses you to let me know 
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this. Well ! what next ? what docs that prove ? Is it a 
• reason for me to love you ? I imagine ^that if any*one 
pleases ifie, that is not because I am pretty. Wftat docs 
he gain by these compliments? A pretty wa>, trul^, to 
make a woman fall in love with you — to come and plant 
^ourself in front of her with an eyeglass, look her over from 
head to foot, as if slfe were a doll in a sh(^ window, and 
say to her very condescendingly: "Madamet I thinlc you 
charming.” Add to that a few stale phrases, waltz and a 
bouquet* and that is what they call making love to a 
woman, h'or shame ! How can a man of braing take any 
pleasure in these sillinesscb? It puts me into a passion 
when I think of it. 

Still there is nothing to get angry about. 

J/ar. On my word, there is. You njU'>t credit a woman 
with a very empty head and a great stock of stupidity to 
imagine* that you can mix H charm for her out of such 
ingredients, i )o you believe it is wry diverting ig pass one’s 
life in the midst of a deluge 4)4 insipidities, and to have one’s 
ears full of nonsense from mornir.g to c\cning. Really, it 
seems to me that if I were a man, and saw a pretty woman, 

I ^lould say to myself# “ Here is a poor creature who is sure 
to be stifled with compliments.” I should spare her; I should 
have pity on her; and if I >];antcd to fi'.d favour, I would do 
her the honour 4 o talk to her of someth ing else than her un- 
iiappy face. But no, it is always “ You are pretty,” and ihen 
“ You arc pretty,” and then ” Pretty ” again. Why, good 
heavens ! we know it well enough. Shall I tell you the truth? — 
you men of fashion^are nothing but confectioners in dtsguise. 
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Count. Well, Madame, you are charming, take it as you 
will. — There's anothing ring. Good-bye ; I am off. * 

Mar.' Wait now; I wanted to tell you — I forget what 
it was. Ah ! do you pass Frossin's by any chance in your 
wanaerings ? 

Count. It will not be by chance, Madame, if I can be of 
any use to you. 

Mar. Another compliment. Heavens, how you bore 
, me I It is p ring I have broken. Of course I could simply 
send it, but I must expi.'.in to you. {Takinj^ the ring off her 
finger.) 'J’here, do you sec, it is the setting. There is a little 
point here, you sec, don't you ? That used to open at the 
side, here. I knocked it against something this morning, 
and the spring got broken. 

iCount. Why, Marquise, — without wanting to be indis- 
creet — there was hair in it I 

Mar. Very possibly. What arc you laughing at t 

CouTit. 1 am not laughing the least bit in tne world. 

Mar. You are an impertment creature; it is my 
husband’s hair. But I hear no one. Who was it rang 
again there? 

Count {looking out of windoiv). A nother little girl, and 
another band-box. One more bonnet, I presume. By the 
way, after all this, you owe me a confidence. 

Mar. Do shut that door ; you are freezirg me. 

Count. I'm just going. But you promise to repeat what, 
wa^ said to you about me, don’t you. Marquise ? 

. Mar. Come to the ball this evening and we will have 
a talk. *■ 
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Covnf, Parbleu! Yes; talk in a ball-room! A nice 
ipot for conversation, with trombone accomi^pniment anS a 
clatter of flasscs of cau sucrSe. Sonic one walks oA your 
toe^ some one else shoves your elbow, while a powdered 
lacquey stuffs an ice into your pocket. I put it to yotf, is 
tAat the place ? 

Mar. Will you go* or stay? I tell you ggain, you are 
giving me a cold. Since no one is coming, whrft drives yoa 
away ? * 

Couni (shuf/ini; the door and sitting doivn as^am). The 
fact is, do w'hat I can, I fcdl in such bad humour that I am 
really afraid of wearing out your patience. Decidedly 1 

must leave off coming to your house 

Mar. That is polite. And what has put that into your 
head? 

Count. I don’t know, but I bore you. You told me so 
yourself i moment ago, ami am quite conscious of it. 
What could bd more natural ? It*is that unlucky lodging 
1 have there opposite. I ca«'4 go out without looking at 
your windows, and I walk in here mcrlianically without 
reflecting what I come for. , 

Mar. If I told you^ you were boring me this morning, 
that was because it is unusual. Seriously, you would pain 

me. I take great pleasure ir^ seeing you ^ 

Count. You?* Not a bit Do yon know what I am 
g«ing to do ? 1 am going back to Italy. 

^ar. Ah 1 And how' will that suit mademoiselle? 

Count, Mademoiselle who, please ? 

Mar. Mademoiselle— somebody. The young la.ljl who 
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is your protkgie. What do I know of your ballet-girls' 
nalnes ? ^ 

CoUnt. Ah I So that is the fine story they nave been 
telling you about me ? 

Mar. Precisely. Do you deny it ? 

Count. It is a pack of rubbish. 

Mar. It unfortunate that yod were very distinctly 
seen at the play in the company of a certain pink hat with 
flowers thjt only bloom at the opera. You haunt the 
side-scenes, my neighbour ; all the world knows tiiat. 

Count Like your marriage with M. Camus. 

Mar. You still harp on that. 

Count. Well, why not ? 

Mar. M. Camus is a very worthy man. He is a 
millionaire several times over. His age, though it is 
venerable enough, is exactly right for a husband. I am 
a widow. He is bachelor. He looks very well when 
he has his gloves on. ' - 

Cmnt. And a nightcap. » That is sure to suit him. 

Mar. Will you be good enough to stop, please? Do 
people mention such things? 

Count. Why yes, to any one whe may see them. 

Mar. Apparently it is those young ladies who teach 
you your pretty ’manners. 

Count (getting up and taking his hat). Stop, Marquise, 
J ipust say good-bye. You would make me say somethir^ 
improper. 

Mar. What excessive delicacy ! 

Count. ’ No, but really you are too cruel; it is bad 
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enough to forbid me loving you, without accusing me of 
joving some one else. ^ 

Mar, Better and better. What a tragic tone I I ibrbade 
you to love me ? 

Count, Certainly ; or Ao speak to you of it, at least. 

• Mar, Well, I give you leave. Let us hear your eloquence. 

Count, If you meaht that , 

Mar, What does that matter to you, provided I say it. * 

Count, It matters this much, that even in jok^ some one; 
here mighit very probably run a risk. 

Mar, Oh, oh ! Grave perils, monsieur ? 

Count, Perhaps, Madame. But unfortunately the dan- 
ger would be only for me. 

Mar. When one is afraid, one doesn't play at courage. 
Well, let me hear. You say nothing ? You threaten me 
I expose myself to your attack, and you don't stir. I was 
expecting'at least to see you ffing yours^elf at my feet like 
Roderigo or M. Camus himself. In'your place, he would 
be there already. « • 

Count, So it amuses you greatly to laugh at us poor 
folks? 

Mar, And so it surprises you extremely that any one 
should dare to brave you to your face ? 

Count, Take care. If j^ou are brave, I have been a 
hussar, let me tell»you, Madame, and that not so very long 
agp. 

Mar, Really I Very well then j by all means. A hussar 
proposal ought to be curious. 1 never saw one in all my 
life. Should you like me to call my lady’s maid**? I 
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presume she will be able to take her part. You shall give 
mela performapce. {Bell heard.) 

Count. That jingle again. Good-bye, then, 'Marquise. 
At all events, I won’t let you off so. (He opens the do\>r.) 

Mar. Till this evening, is it^not? But what is that 
noise I hear ? 

Count (looking out of the window). ' It is a change in the 
VI Gather. It is raining and hailing as hard as you please. 
There is a third bonnet coming for you, and I am greatly 
afraid there will be a col^l inside it. 

Mar. , But is that din thunder ? In the middle of 
January ? How about the almanacs? 

Count. No, it is only a hurricane, a kind of waterspout 
passing 

. Mar. It is frightful. But do shut the door. You can*t 
go out in this weather. What can cause such a thing ? 

Count (shutting the door). Madame, it is the anger of 
heaven chastising pane^ of glass, umbrelbs, ladies’ ankles, 
and the chimney-pots. ■ ^ 

Mar. And my horses out ! 

Count. They are in no danger, unless something falls on 
their heads. 

Mar. Oh, laugh away. It is your turn. I am a very 
neat person, Monsieur. I don’t like my horses splashed. 
It is,beyond belief. A moment ago thereiwas the loveliest . 
sky; you could see 

Count. You may safely reckon, I can tell you, that With 
this hail you won’t have any one here. There is one of your 
days ^rested 
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Mar. Not at all, since you came. Do put down your 
•hat It fidgets me. 

Count* A compliment, Madame. Take care. You, 
who profess to hate them, might have yours taken for truth. 

Mar. But I tell you so, and it is quite true. You give 
the great pleasure by coming to see me. 

Count (si/tin^^ dowh again near the Marquise). Then let 
me love you. 

Mar. But I tell you also, 1 am quite willing. It doesn't, 
annoy me the least bit in the world. 

Count. Then let me speak of it to you. 

Mar. Hussar fashion, you mean ? 

Count. No, Madame. Be assured that even in default 
of heart I have enough good sense to respect you. But 
it seems to me that one has certainly a right without 
offending a person one respects 

Mar. To wait till the rain is over, you mean. You 
came in here 'a moment ago without knowing why. You 
told me so yourself. You^were bored, you didn’t know 
what to do, you might have passed for being tolerably 
sulky. If you had found three people here, any three, no 
matter who, you would be there by the corner of the fire, 
at the present moment, talking literature or railroads, after 
.which you would go and dine. So it is because I was 
alone that you -^hiuk yourself bound all on a sudden, yes, 
t^und in honour to make love to m&>; this same eternal, 

^ intolerable lovemaking, that is so useless, so ridiculous, and 
so hackneyed an affair. Why, what have I done to you? 
Suppose a visitor comes in here, you will be witty, p^rhaptf ; 
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but I am alone^ and there you are more commonplace than 
an 'old couplet out of a comic opera, and in a moment you 
broach your subject ; and if I chose to listen tl5 you, you 
would administer a declaration to me — you would recite 
youv love. Do you know what men look like under those 
circumstances ? Like those poor hissed authors who haVe 
always a manuscript in their pockets, some unpublished 
and unplayable tragedy, and pull out this to batter your 
ears with U as soon as you are left alone with them for a 
quarter of an hour. 

CounU So you tell me that ) don^t displease you. I 
reply that I love you, and there is an end of it to your 
mind. 

Mar, You love me no more than the Grand Turk. 

« Count Oh, come now, that is too much. Listen to 
me for a single moment, and if you don’t believe me 
sincere ^ 

Mar, rNo, no, and no again ! Good hekvens ! do you 
think I don’t know what yor could tell me ? I have the 
highest opinion of your studies ; but do you think, because 
you are an educated man, that I have read nothing. 
Listen I I used to know a clever man who hnd boUght 
somewhere or other a collection of iifty letters, not badly 
composed, very neatly written — love-letters of course. 
These fifty letters were graduated, so s» to compose a 
sort of little novel in which all situations were foreseen. 
There were some for declarations, some for moods of 
spleen or hope, for the moments of hypocrisy when one 
falls back on friendship, for quarrels, for despairs, for fits 
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of jealousy, for sulkiness, even for rainy days like this. 
I have read these letters. The author professed, iif a 
sort of preAicc, to have employed them on his own adbount, 
and never to have found a woman who resisted beyond^ 
the thirty-third number.. Well! I resisted the wHble 
collection. I ask you whether I am well read or nc^ and 
whether you flatter ycwrself you could have jinything new 
to teach me. 

Count You have cloyed your palate, Marqiiise. You* 
are jaded-* — 

Mar, Insults? I prcfeT*them ; they are less insipid than 
your sugar-plums. 

Count Yes, the plain truth is you are jaded. 

Mar. You think so. Well I not a bit of it ! 

Count Jaded as an old Englishwoman with fourteen* 
* children. 

Mar. As the feather that dances on^my hat. So you 
imagine that it is a deep science to know you all hy heart 
Why, there is no study needed^ tp learn that lesson ; simply 
you have to be left to yourselves. Stop and think ; it is 
a very simple calculation. Men chivalrous enough to 
respeat our poor ears and never lapse into sugar-plums are 
extremely rare. Again, it cannot be disputed that in the 
sorry moments when you t^ to lie m an attempt to 
phrase^ you are al^as like one another as a row of cards. 
Hazily for us, heaven's justice has placed at your dis^ 
posal a very limited vocabulary. You have only one 
tundT among you, as they say, so that the mere hearing 
of the same phrasesf the mere repetition of the sflme 
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words, and the same studied gestures, the same tender 
lodks, the mere spectacle of all these different faces which 
may iA themselves be more or less passable, tjt at these 
fatal moments all assume the same humbly victorious 
expression, is enough to work ou** salvation by laughter, or 
at ^east by sheer weariness. If I had a dauglit;pr, and if I 
wished to guard her against what‘ are called dangerous 
advances, I should take good care not to forbid her to 
listen to her partners’ pastorals. 1 would simply tell her: 
" Do not listen to one only, listen to them all Don’t shut 
the book, don’t mark the page: leave it open, let these 
gentlemen play their little farces to you. If by ill-luck 
there is one that pleases you, don’t resist the feeling. Only 
wait; there will come another, identically the same, who 
•will disgust you with the pair of them. You are fifteen, let 
me say. Well, my child, that will go on so till thirty, and it 
will be always the same thing.” There is the history and 
the science I know ; Mo you call this being jaded ? 

Count. Horribly so, if what you say is true; and it 
seems to me so far from natural that the doubt might be 
allowed. 

Mar. What matter to me whether you believe or no ? 

Count. Better still. Is it really possible ? What^ you, 
at your age, despise love ? The words of a man who loves 
you affect you like a trashy novel. His looks, gestures^ 
sentiments, seem like a comedy to you. You pride yourself 
on candour, and you see nothing but lies in the rest of tlie 
world. But where do you come from. Marquise ? whols it , 
has given you these maxims of yours ? 
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Mar. I have come a long way, neighbour mine. . 
County Yes, from your nurse. Women Cancy thgyknow 
everything in the world. They know nothing at all. I put 
the question to yourself — what experience can you lykvtf? 
That of the traveller whS h.id seen a red-haired woman at 
Tiis inn, and set himself to note in his journal: “The 
women have red hair in this country.” • ^ 

Mar. 1 begged you to put a log on the fire. 

Count J^puttin^ on t?ie lo^). That a woman fhould be a 
prude is conceivable; that she should say No, should stop her 
car.s, should hate love, is possible ; but to deny its existence, 
that is a pretty joke. You discouiage a poor devil by telling 
him, “ I know what you arc going to tell me.” But has he 
not the 1 ight to reply, “ Yes, madame, you know perhaps ; 
and I too know what men say when they love ; but when 1 
speak to you I forget it.” There is nothing new under the 
sun. But I say in my turn, “ W’hat ^oos that prove ? ” 

Mar. Como, at least, this is better; you {fl-e talking 
capitally ; it is the next thingftd a book. 

Count. Yes, I am talking ; and I am assuring you that 
if you are such as it is your pleasure to seem, I pity you 
most sincerely. • 

Mar. Don’t let me check you ; make yourself at home. 
Count. There is nothing 4n that to wound yeu. If you 
have the right to Attack us, may we not reasonably defend 
ourselves ? When you compare us to kissed authors, what 
isjthe stone you think you are throwing? Why, heaven 

help us ! if love is a comedy 

Mar. . The fire i^ burning badly ; that log is crooked. 

866 
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Q^unt {arranging the fire). If love is a comedy, that 
world-old comedy, hissed or not, is still, after all is said andc 
done, the least poor performance that has been invented. 
The, parts are hackneyed, I admit; but if the play were 
worthless the whole universe would not know it by heart ; 
and I am wrong to call it old. Is that old which is' 
iinmortal ? * 

Mar. Monsieur, this is poetry. 

Count, ko, Madame ; but these stale speeches, this 
balderdash that bores you, these compliments, declarations, 
and all the doting nonsense arc excellent old things, con- 
ventional if you like, wearisome if you like, sometimes 
ridiculous, but all of them accompaniments to another 
thing which is always young. 

Mar. You are getting confused. What is it that is 
always old, and what is it that is always young? 

Count. Love. 

Mar. 'Monsieur, this is eloquence. 

Count. No, Madame. Fmean this: That love is 
eternally young, and that the ways of expressing it are, and 
will remain, eternally old. The worn-out formulas, the 
iterations, those tags of novels, thal*' issue from ;our heart, 
you cannot say why, and all this pomp and circumstance^ 
are just a procession of old chamberlains, oUl diplomats, old 
ministers, just the chatter of a king’s ante-dAamber ; all these 
pass, but the king never dies. Love is dead, long live Love. 

Mar. Love? ^ 

Count. Love. And even suppose one were merely 
fiincying 
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Mar, Give me the fire-screen there. 

Cout^, This one ? 

Mar, *No ; the brocaded one: Your fire is putting out 
my eyes now. 

Count {kanding the Rreen to ike Marquise). Even* sup* 
^ose it were merely fancy that one is in love, is not that a 
charming thing ? 

Mar, But I tell you it is always the same tiling. 

. Count. And always new, as the song says. • Why, what 
would you have us invent? Apparently you must be loved 
in Hebrew ! That Venus there on your clock is also the 
same thing always; is she less beautiful for that, pray?. If 
you are like your grandmother, are you the less pretty for 
that? 

Mar. That’s right, there is the chorus; pretty. Gi^e , 
me the cushion that is by you. 

Counf (taking the cushion and holding it in his hand). 
That Venus Is made to be bedhtiful, to be doved and 
admired, that does not bore her in the least. If the 
splendid figure Milo conceived ever had a living model, 
assuredly that great strapping jrench had more lovers than 
sh^ needed, and let lierself be loved like any one else^ like 
her cousin Astartc, like Aspasia, and Manon Lescaut 

Mar, Monsieur, this is giythology. • 

Count (still holding the cushion). No, Madame, 1 cannot 
si^ how painful to me is the sight of this fashionable 
indifference, this mocking, disdainful coldness, this air 
of experience that reduces everything to nothings in a 
young woman. You are not the first in whom I ifieet it; 
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it is a disease that is going the round of the drawing- 
rooms. People turn aside, or yawn like you at thist. 
moment, and say that love is a thing not to-be talked of. 
Then why do you wear lace ? What is that tuft of feathers 
doing in your head ? 

Mir. And what is that cushion doing in your handi' 

I asked you for it to put under my feet. 

Count. Well then, there it is, and there am I too, and 
whether yoL will or no, I will make you a declamtion, as 
old as the streets^ and a - stupid as a goose, for 1 am furious 
with you.. 

(I/ie puis the cushion on the ground before the Marquise^ 
and kneels down on it.) 

Mar. Will you do me the favour to remove yourself 
from there, if you please ? 

Count. No ; you must listen to me first 

Mar. You won’t get up? 

Count. wNoy no, and no again, as you said a moment 
ago, unless you consent to hca{; me. 

Mar. I have the honour to wish you a good morning. 
{Rising.) 

Count {still on hn knees). Marqi^ise, in heaven’s name^ 
this is too cruel. You will madden me. You drive me to 
despair. ^ 

Mar. You will recover at the Csd6 de Paris. 

• Count {in the same position). No, upon my honour. I 
speak from my heart. I will admit as much as you please 
that I came in here without any purpose. I only meant to 
pay you a passing visit ; witness this door, that I opened three 
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times to go. The conversation we have just had, your 
raillery, your very coldness, drew me on further peAiaps 
than wa^ight ; but it is not to-day only, it is since*the first 
day 1 saw you that I have loved you, that I have adored 
you. There is no esHiggeration in the words I«*use. 
*Ycs, for more than a year I have adored you. I*have 

dreamed • 

May, Adieu ! 

{Exit tJie Marquise^ leaving the door open.\ 

Coudt {left alone, remains a moment longer on his knees, 
then rises and says.^ It is a positive fact tliat^that door 
is icy. {He is going out, and sees the Marquise.) 

Count, All, Marquise, you are laughing at me. 

Mar. {leaning against the half open door). So you have 
found your feet. 

Count, Yes ; and 1 am going, never to see you again. 
Mart Come to the ball* this evening. I am keeping 
a valse for y«u. 

Count. I will never, ngner see you again. 1 am in 
despair ; I am lost. 

Mar. What is the matter with you ? 

* Count. I am lost^ I love you like a child. 1 swear to 

you, on all that is most sacred in the world 

Afar. Adieu I {She is^going out . ) ^ 

Count. It ia for me to leave, Madame. Stay, I beg of 

jfou. I feel how much I have to suffer , 

Mar. {in a serious tone). Let us make an end now, 
^Monsieur. What do you want with me ? 

Count, Why, Madame, I wish, 1 should desire-* — 
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Mar, What ? Forj in short, you wear out my patience. 
Do you imagine that I am going to be your mistress, and 
succeed to your pink bonnets? I warn you that ait idea of 
that kind does more than displease me. It is revolting: 

Cauft/, You, Marquise? Grea*- heavens I if it were 
possible^ it would be my whole life I would lay at your feet* 
It should be nay name, my property, my honour itself, that 
I should wish to entrust to you. I, to confound you for 
^ a single ins^^.nt, I do not merely say with those creatures 
of whom you only spea^ to vex me, but with any w6man in 
the world : could you leally supiA>se it ? Do you believe 
me so devoid of sense ? Has my levity or my folly gone so 
far then as to make you doubt my respect ? Can you, who 
were telling me a moment ago that you took some pleasure 
in ceeing me, felt perhaps some friendship for me ; is it not 
true, Marquise? Can you think that a man whom you 
have thus distinguished, whom you have found worthy of 
so precious, and so sweets an indulgence, would not know 
your worth ? Why, am 1 «blind, or mad ? You my 
mistress? No, but my wife. 

Mar. Oh I very well. If you had told me that on 
arriving we should not have qu.inelled. So you want vo 
marry me ? 

Cau^/. Why, undoubtedly ! ^ I am dying to. I never 
dared to tell you, but for this last year I havo been thinking 
of nothing else. I would give my life-blood to be allowe^^ 
tbe faintest hope. 

Mar. Wait now. You are richer than I. * 

Caua/, Oh, dear no, 1 don’t think so. And what does 
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that matter to you ? I entreat of you, don’t let us talk oi' 
^ these things. Your smile at this moment makes me shiver 
with bo(Jh and fear. One word, for pity^ sake. •My life* 
is in your hands. 

Mar. I am going ^ tell you two proverbs. iitst 
*is^ Never play at cross purposes. Consequently, w£ will 
talk it over. • 

C&ufit. Then what I have dared to tell .you does not 
displease you ? 

Oil no ! Here is my second proverb : A door 
must be either open or shut Now for three-quarters of an 
hour here has this door, thanks to you, been neither one 
nor the other, and the room is perfectly icy. Consequence 
again — ^you are going to give me your arm to take me to 
dine at my mother’s. After that you will go to Frossin’s. 

CaufiA Frossin’s, Madame ? For what reason ? 

Ma/t My ring. • 

Ah, that is true 1 I ^ad forgotten all about it 
Well then, your ring, Marquise. 

Mar. Marquise, you say. Well then, on my ring there 
happens to be in the setting a little Marquise’s coronet, and 
as that may be used for a seat, tell me, Count, what do you 
think? Perhaps tfie strawberry leaves will have to be 
taken off. There, I am going to put on my bonnet 

Yojf overwhelm me with joy. .^ow am I to 
-eicgress ? 

Afar. But do shut that unhappy door. This room will 
*never be fit to live in again. 
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an Introduction, by Williani G. Hutchison. 

ui FKOUDE'S NEMPSIS OF FAITH. WITH AN INTRO- 

* Auction by William O Hutchison. 

The Waltk.i Scon- PirBLisHiNC Company, LfMiT»D, 
loi9don and fclling-on-tynb. 



VlANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. , 


The object of this series of manuals will be to give to girls* more 
paPiicularly to those belooging to the educated classes, who froo^ 
inclina4jion or n4.'essily are looking forward to eami^ their own 
living, some asslst^ce with reference to the choice of a profession, 
and to the best method of preparing for it when chosen. 

Foc’seap 8vo, Stiff Paper Cover, Price is. ; or in Limp Cloth, is. 6(R 


, . I.-^SECONDARY TEACHING. 

*Th{s mam^l contains particulars of the qualifications necessary for ^ 
secondary teacher, with a Ust of the colleges and univerv*'*W'^.re 
training may be had, the i-ost of training, and the prospect of em« 
ployment when trained. •• 


II.— ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

This manual sums up elearljr the ehief facts whfeh need to be known 
respecting the work to be done in elementary schoob, and the conditions 
dnder which women may take a share in such work. 


III.— SICK' NURSING. ' 

* n « 

Thu manual contains useful information with regard to every branch 
of Nursing — Hospital, District.* ^vate, and MenUl Nursing, and 
Nursing in the Army and Navy and in Poor Law Institutions, with 
particulars of the best method of training, the usual salaries given, and 
the prospect of Employment, with some account of the general ad* 
vantages and drawbacks of theVork. « 


IV.— MEDICINE. 

H r 

Thi^ manual gives particulars of all the medicaPqualiScations recog- 
nised by the General Medical Council which are open to wom en, an d 
of the methods by which they can be obtained, with full detailnaPthe 
different universities and colleges at which women can pursue their 
mediosl studies. C 


Tub Walter Scott Publishing Cokbany, Limitbd, 

LONDON AND riLUNO-ON-TlAtB. 



IBSEN'S PROSE DRAMAS. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. ' 

Complete in Five Vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. each, 
act of Five Vols., in Case, 17s. 6d.; in Half Morocco, in Case^ 32s. A. 

VoL. I.— “A DOLL'S HOUSE,” “THE; LEAGUfi OF 
YOUTH,” and “THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY." 
With Portrait of tltf Aothor, and Biographical In(aD** 
duction by William Archer. , 

VoL. II.— "GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE." and “THE WILD DUCJC." With an 
Introductory Note. * 

III.— "LADY INGER OF OSTRAT^’ “THE 
^"'^INGS AT HELGELAND,” “THE PRE- 
TENDERS.” With^ an Introductory Note and 
Portrait of- Ibsen. * . 

VoL. IV.— “EMPEROR AND GALILEAN." With an 
Introductory Note by WILLIAM Archer. 

VoL. V.— “ROSMERSHOLM,” “THE LADY FROM 
THE SEA," “HEDDA GABLER” Translated by 
' William Archer. With an Introductory Note; 


AN INTERESTI^p AMO INSTRUCTIVE GIFT «BOdk FOE EVERY ONE 
MUSICALLY INCLiflEO. « 

In One Volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Richly Gilt. Price 3/6. 

MUSICIANS’ WIT, HUMOUR, AND 
ANECD'OTE. 

Being On DIU of Composers, Singers, and Instrumentalists 
of atf Times. • 

BY fREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

AIF.^ of “The Great Tone Poet^” *' Verdi: Man and Musician”; 
Editor of **The Master Musicians Series,*’ etc., etc. 

i^rofusely Illustrated with Quaint Drawings by J. F. Donne. 
The Waltre SjprT PcsLisniNG Company, Limitrn, 

LONDON AND PBLLiNO-ON-TYNR. 



A 'new series of MONOGRAPIfS OP 

BRITISH ARTISTS. 

V 

Each volume illustrated u-ith 'J'wenty Full-page Reproductions 
* i and a Photogravure Portrait. 

Sgu..je Crown Svo^ Clothe Gilt Top^ Deckled Eds^es^ jf. 6d. ntf : 


VOLUMES READY , 

^ LANDSE^Rf Sir Ei/vin. By the Editor 

“This little volume may rank as the most complete account of 
Landsept that the world is likely to f>ossess.”— Tiww. 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keklino. 

“To the series entitled ‘The Makers of Pritith Art* Miss Klsa 
d'Esterre-Kccling contributes an admirable liitle volume on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Miss Keeling’s <»l)Ie is sprightly and ejiigramniatic, 
f and her iudgments ate well considered."— Telegtaph. 

TURNER, J. M. W, By Rohert Ciiignell, Author of 
“The Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole, R.A.” , 

ROMNEY, George. ’ By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
F.R,S., M.P. 

“ Likely to remain the best account of the ]>ainicr’s life. ’’ — Atkenieum, 

WILKIE, Sir. David. By Piofi >'or BAiNE. 
CONSTABLE, John, By the Right Hon. l.ou.) Windsor. 
RAEBURN, Sill Henry. By Edvard Pi.vnington. 
GAINSBOROUGH, ThomaL By A. E. FLKiCHER. 
HOGARTH, Wii LIAM. By Prof. G. Baldwin Bro^ 

/Af RRERARATfON , 

MILLAIS-LEIGHTON -HENRY MOORE-MORLANfe. 

! W 

Tub Walter Scott i'cRUbjiiNo Co!i/t>AN'Y, LiMiiRb, 

LONi>ON AM> ^LLLLNi; O.S-l'V.NB. 



Crown 8v0^%%out 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per V0I.3 
^ HAfM’oHsluS Morocco. Gilt Top, 5s. 

Count Tolstoy's Works! 

The following Volumes are already issued — « 

A RUSSIAN PROPIMLTOR. WHAT TO DO? 

THE CO^ACKS. WAR AND AaCE. (4*V'O1s0 

IVAN ILYIICH, AND OTHER THE LOXOl EXILE, ETC. 

STORIES. SLVASTOrOU 

MV RELIGION. • IllK KRLUTZER SONATVA^D 

.LIFE. FAMILY HAPPINESS.* 

MY CONtESSTON. THE KINC.DOM OF GOD IS 

CHILDHOOD, UOYIldbD, WITHIN YOU. 

YOUTH. WORK WHILtf YE HAV£^ THE 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. LIGHT. * • 

ANN\ KARl^.NINA. 3/6. THE GOSPI L IN^BRIEF. 

Uiiilorm wilh Ihc above — 

IMl'KIkSSIONS OK RUb'^lA. by Or. (‘.-lORO Branobs. 

Post 4ko, Cloth, Pnre is. 

PATRIOTI.-^M AND ClI UISTIANTTY. • 

To which IS appciiilct! a Reply to Cntici>niii of the Work. 

Uy Count Tolsioy. 

1/. Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bouiul lu While Ciraincit liloards, with (Jilt Lettering. 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE COD THE GOD.SON. * • 

IS also. if \o!; nlgi.ect the fire, 

THE WO PII.C.RIiM.S, • YOU DONT PUT IT OUT. 

WHAT NENJLIVE BY. WH^T .'fHALL I T PROFIT A MAN? 

2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy, 

NT.W EdAiONS, REVISED. 

Small l2mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design i>n Cover, carh containing 
Two Stones by Count TuNtoy, nncl Two t)rawings by 
* II. R. Millar. lil Box, Price 2s. o.ich. 

Volume 1 . contflins — Volume 1 1 1 , contains — 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THK I \V0 PILGRLM.S. 

IS ALSO. IF YOU KEOI.KCT THE FIRE, 

THE GODSON. • Yi’U DON'T PUT IT OUT. 

Volume if contains— Volume IV. contains— 

- V£^AT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. ^ 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains — 
man? ^ TOLSTOY’.S PXRABLES. 

The Walter Scoit Puri isiiing Company, T.imitf.d, 
ipNDON AND FELl,INV.-ON--l\ 'P. * 



Crown. Clothe 31. 6^. each; somt vots.^ bi. 


The 


€ 


Gontem^orary Science 

flDlTED hY HAVELOCK ELIJS. 


Series., 


, Illustrated Vols. between 3o<^ and 400 pp. each. 

EVo£*JT10N of sex. By Professors Grddbs and Thomson. 6 F. 
ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By*G. W. db Tonzblmann. 
TH,E ^0RIG1N• oV THE ARYANS. By Dr. Taylor. 
PHVsIOGNO^IY and EXPRESSION. By P. Mantrgazza. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. Sutton. » 

THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. ^ By*G. L. Gommb. 

THE CRIMINAL. By IIavblocx Ellis. New Edition. 6 s. 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. Mercirr. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. ALBRRr Moll (Berlin). 

MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. Woodward (St. Louis% 

^^CIENCE or FAIRY TALES. By E. S. ITartland. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elib R^lus. , 

EVOLUTION OF MAftRT,\GE. By Cir. LBTOURNfAU. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. Woodhbad. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY^ VByJ. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. LOMBROsa 
PROPERTY: ITS* ORIGIN. ByCH. LsrouRNBAD. 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. Prof. Hull. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykbs. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Fpank Waldo, Ph.D. 

THE dERM-FLASM. By Professor Wbismann. *6s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. Houssav. 

•MAN AND WOMAN. By IIatklqtx Ellis. 61 . 


Ths Waltbr Scott PuBiiSHiifo Company, Limitbo^ 
LONDON AND FBLLING-ON-TYfrB. 




OOfiftsiMPORARY SCIENCE 

J^IODKRN CAPITALISM. iJy John A. Ilonso.v, M.A. > 
TIIOUCIimTRANSl'l'.KKNCE. Hy F. Poi.MO >J.-, M. A. , " 

COMPARATIVE PSVC;iH.)I.(>(;V, IJ> Prof.C. /. Moiu'.\n, F R S. 6i. 
THE OKlGT^'S OK IjNVI^NTION. By O. T. Maso.n. , , a 
IHE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By H. If. Donaidson. ^ 
EVOLUTION IN AK'tt By Prof. A. C H.m.p.'N, 1-.R.S. 
HALI.UCINATION.S ANH ILLL'SIUNS. By vrisii. 
rSVCIlOLOGY OF THE EMOTION'S. By Prof. KiBur. 6s./ ^ 
* ^W i ]ii * aWV PSYCHOLOGY. 1J> Dr. K W. .Si Rii- ri\ii. 6s. 

SLEEP: Its PuYsioi.o<;y, Pathoi.Oi:y, IIyuik'.i, and PsYi:iiot.or.v. 
By Marjb dr Mana' mse * , 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. IaJoKiIART 
G 1 U.KSPIB, M.IX, F. R.C r. Ki> , F'.R S. Ed, 6s. 

DKGE.NKRACY- Pis Ritsui.is. By Prof. 

Eu<3SNK S. TALiiDf, .M.D.. 6 s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE I':UUi>PKAN FAUNA. By £ 7 . 

SCHARFP, B-Sc., Pii.D., F’./.b. 6s. 

THE K/fcES OF MAN: ASKbiciioi- Ki j.nixskaimv avd .Anthro- 
POI.OIJY. ByJ. Dknikfr. 6s. ■» * ^ 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REl^lG ION. By Piol. Siamiuck. 6s. 
THECfllLD. ByALKXANDEKFRANi isCii.\Mn'.Ri ain, M.A,, Ph.D, 6s. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. By Prof. Sikgi. 6s. 

TiIe STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Jasi row, Juu., Pli.D. 6s. 

HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PAL V.ONTOI.OIIV. By Prof. 

Karl Alfred vo.n Ziitki., .MudIcIi. • ■>. 

THE ^fAKING QF CITIZElf.*^: A .Sri;i.\ ly Co\rt'ARAiivK Educa- 
tion. By R. E. IluiiMi.s, M.A. Cs. 

&ilii^LS: A Trbatisk on tuk Psycho-Sociological Basks of 
^ Ethics. By Prof. G. L.J)uprat. 

EARTHQUAKES, A STUDy'o'f RECENT. By Prof. Charles 
Davison, D.Sc., F.G.S. 6.s. ^ 

Tkb Walter Scott ^blishivg Company, Limited? 

TrkHnn^ AND FElI.INfi-O.V-TVNE. 



SPECIAL EDITION OF THE 

CANTERBURY POETS. 

• square 8^ C/o/A, Gtli Top Elei^anf, Price ^ 

Each Volumdi'with a Frontispiece ia Photogravure. 

CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Portrait of John Keblo. 

, LON<iKKMX>W. With Portrait of Lont^fellow. 

SJI KI.1.K Y. With Portrait of Shulley. * 

WOHDSWOBTII. W ith PortnUi of Wordaworth. 

Will rnBR. With Portrait of Whittier. 

HltllNS. Songa \ With Portrait of Unma^il View of 
BURNS. Poeiiia / Auld Brig o' Doon." 

, KRATH. \t ith Portrait of Keata. 

K .M KlLSCiN. With Portrait ot Rineraon. 

SdNNKTS OP THIS CKNTURY. Portrait ol P. B. Maratoa. 
WUriltlAN. Witlt Poitrait of Whitman. 

LOVE LEITBUS OF A VIOLINIST. Portrait of Erie Macbw^:^ 
kcOTF. Lady of the 'k With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 

etc. > and View of " The Silver 

SCOTT. Marmlon, eta I . StrAid, Loch Katrina." 
CHILDREN OF THE With an Engrarlngof “The 

Orphana," by Oainaborough. 

SONNETS OF EUROPE. With Portrait of J. A. Symonda. 
fl YDNE Y DOBKLli. With Portrait of Sydney Dobell. 

11 ERRICK. With Portrait of Merrick. 

BA1.LADS AND RONDEAUS, portrait of W. E. Henley. 
lKI.Sir MfNSTBRL.SY. With Portrait of Thooiaa Daria 
PARADISE 1X)ST. With Portrait of MUton. 

FAIRY MUSIO. Engraving from Drawing by C. B. Brock. 
GOLDEN TREASURY. With Engraving ot Virgin Mother. 
A.MKK10AN SONNETS. With Portrait of J. R. Lowell. 
IMITATION OP CHRIST. With Engraving, “Ecce Homa" 
1*A1NTKK POETS. With Portrfklt of Walter Crane. i 

W'O.MEN POETS. •With Portrait of Mra Browning. 

POEMS OF HON. R01»EN NOEL. Portrait of IIom-B. NoeL 
AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE Portrait of Mark Twain. 
S0N08 OF FREEDOM. Witl|^ortrait of William Morrla 
SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. Wtth Portrait of R. TannahiJl. 
GONTE.MPOBARY SCOTTISH TERSE. With POrUalt of 
Robert Ixiuia Stavenaon. 

PARADISE Jt KO AINED. With Portn It of MUtOB. 

CAVALIER VOETS. W 1th Pwtralt of Suckling. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. With Portrait ol Hood. 

HERBERT. With Portrait of Herberb , 

POE. With Portrait of Poe. 

O W eN MKREUITH. With Portrait of late Lord Lytton. 

LOV E LY RICS. W'ith Portrait of Raleigh. 

GERMAN BALLADS. With Portrait of Schiller. 

CAMPBl^L. With Portrait of Caidpbell. 

• CA N A DIA N POEMS. W'ith View of Mount Stenffftn 
EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. W itii Portrait ot Earl of Surrey. 
Al LAN RAMSAY. W'ith Portrait of Banuay. 

SPENSER. With Portrait of Spenaer. < 

Th« Walter Scott PuBiis.^iNc Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FEL1.ING-ON-TYNE. 



CBATTBRTOSf. With Engravinit, '* Th* Death of Aatteitoii.* 
COWPER. With Portrait of Oowiier 
CHAUCER. With Portrait of Chaucer. 

COLEBIDOK. With Portrait of Coleridse. 

» POPE. With Portrait of Pope. 

B YBOn! HoifjrnSiSr*"^ With Portralta of Bjron. 

JACOBITB SONGS. With Portrait of Prince Cbarlta. _ 

BO BDBB BALLADS. With View of Neidpath Chatla * . 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. With Portrait^ A. L. Oordoaf 
llOGff. With Portrait of Hon. 

OOLDJHITH. With Portrait of Ooldamlth. 

With Portrait of Moorow 

OOBA^RBBNWBLL. With Portrait of Dora GreenwalL 
BLAKE. With Portrait of Blake. 

POEMS OP NATURE. WlthVorlpdt of Andrew Laoj^ 

PRABD. With Portrait. ~ 

80UTHBT. WlthPortmlh 
HUGO, inth Portrait. 

GOETHR With Portrait. 

BBRANGEB. With PortraR 
HEINE. With Portrait. 

SEA MUSia With View of Corhftro Bocka, Jmrf, 
SONG.TIDB. With Portrait of Philip Bourke Mareton. 

LAD Y OF LYONS. With Portrait iS Bulwer Litton. 
SHAKESPEARE : Songa and Bonnota. With Portrait 
B BN JONSON. With I^rtmlt 
HORACE. With Portrait 
CRABBB. With Portnlt •> 

CRADLE BONGS. With Bagraring from DtawlB^bT T. B. Macklla. 
BALLADS OR SPOBT. Do. . • do. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Portrait • 

AUSTIN'S DATS OF THE YEAR. With Portrait 
- - ^ With View. 

With Portrait 



With Portnlt 


BROWNINCra Dramatlo LTriea 

MACK AY'S LOYBB'S MISSAL. 

•KIKKB WHITES POEMS. WlthWOrtralt 
LYRA NIGOTIANA. With Portrait 
AURORA LEIGH. WEh Portoalt of E. B. Browalag. 

NAVAL SONGS. With Portrait of Lord Nolaoo. 

TENNYSON I Em Memerlan. Mand, oCe. With Portrait 
TBNNl^Ni BngUah Idyls, The PrlnoMa, ete. With Ytew of 


FhTriagfotd Bonae. m 

war SONOS. VKh PortraKoT Lord Roberta 
JAMBS THOMSON. With Portrait 
^lAXANDBB SMITH. With Portrait 

The Walter Scott Puxl^ing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND KSLLIKC-ON'TYNB. 



^he Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF UTERARY-MUSICAL MONOGRAPHS. 

Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 

A*»hor of ‘^The Croat Tone Poets.” 

Illustrated with riiotojavine and ('uP rmlr.iils, I lalf-tone an J Line 

I'icture-, 1 acsiuii'.ov, olc. 

? Square Crown Sz'o^ Ciot/i, js. 6d. net. 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE STORY. OF ORATORIO. i'>> ANNIE W. PATTER 
SON, Mus. lJf=. 

' THE STORVOF NOT \TION. liy C. F. A hO Y \\TJLLL\ 
M.A., Mils. iiac. 

THE STORY OF THE C^OAN. By C. F ABDY 
WILl.IAMS, M.A., Aiithur of ^ liacU ” and “Handel” (“Mister 
Musicians’ Series ”j. 

THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC. By N. KIIJ3URN, 
Mus. Bac. (CanMli.), Cnmhicior «>f iiie Middles' >rovij»b, Sunderland, 
and Bishop Auckland Musical lelics. 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. Bv PAUL STOEVING, 

Professor of the Violin, f.irl ''nil Scli*)'il of Mu>ic, I.A>ndun. 

THE STORY OF THE HARP. , By Wl M.IAM H. GRATTAN 
FLOOD, Author of ‘t ULt >iy ot Iri<h Mii^-ic.” 

, NEXT VOLUME. 

THE STORY OF ORGAN -MUSIC. By C. F. AIIUY 
WILLIAMS, M.A. Mus. Bac. ^ 

^ IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. By AI 'iRNOK S. 
ROSE, Author of “ Talks with J{aii«l.Mi...ii.” 

THE STORY Ol*' HARMONY. By EUSTACE /. DRP:AK- 

SPEARE, Author of “ Morart,” “ Musical Atistlictias,” etc. 

THE STORY OF THE ORCl5fESTRA. By STI^WART 
. MACPHERSON, Fellow and 1 *iu'csm)i, Royal Academy oI Musi.. 

THE STORY OF BIBLE. MUSIC. By ELEONLWE 
D ESTERR E-KEELING, Author of “ Tl.c Musicians’ Birihd.ty 
Book.” ■ ^ 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. By THE EDITOR. 
ETC., ETC, ETC 


Tub WALfER Scott Publishi's'C Company, Limited, 




Tthe Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF LlTERARY-MUSfCAL MONOGRAPHS. 

Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

„ Aythdr of “The Great Tone Poeti.” 

Illustrated with PIiotO).'.aviiie- nnd I’m traits, Half- tone and I-ine 

Picture'., I acsiiuilcs, etc. 

, Square Crown C/o/n, jfs. 6d. tut. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE 'STORY OF ORATORIO. J5y AN'NIE W. PATTEK- 
SON, 13. A , M«.s. iJoc. 

' THE STORY OF NOTATION, hy C. V. AKDY \VI JJLIA 
M.A., .\ru.s. liac. 

THE STORY OF *1 HE OROAN. liv C. K. AHDY 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Author of * liach ” and ‘‘Hander (“Master 
Musicians’ Series’*). 

THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC, lly N. KILBURN. 
Mus. Hac. (Canl.tli. Conduct.^ of the i\fhIdle'’«ron{{h, Sunderland, 
and iJishop Auckl.xnd Musical .Socetic^. 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. Bv PAUL STOEViNG, 

Professor of the Violin, (.ju nfh.ill Srh->ol ol -Mude, la^ndun, 

THE STORY OF THE HARP. . IW VVIJ J.IAM H. GRATTAN 

FLOOD, Author ol •>! Irid'. Musk.” 

< NEXT VOLUME. 

THE STORY OF ORGAN « MUSIC. By C. F. ABUV 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Mu.s. Bac. " 

^ IN PREPARATION. ^ 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. By ALGERNON S. 
ROSE, Author of “Talks with 

THE STORY OF HARMONY. Bv EUSTACE /. BREAK- 
SPEARE, Aulhiw of “ Mozart,** “ Mu'd. al .Esthetics,” etc. 

THE STORY' OF THE ORCITESTRA. By STEWART 

MACPHERSON, Fellow and Pio'csm>i, Royal Academy of Music 

THE STORY OF BIBLE MUSIC. By ^ ELEONCl.E 

D'KSTERRE-KEF.LING. Author of “The Miaicians’ Birthd.iy 
Book.’* j ^ 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MtlSIC. By THE EDITOR. 

. ETC., ETC., ETC 


Tub Walter Scott PuBLisHf/c Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FELLING-ON-YVNE. 






